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THE    EIGHT-HOUR    DAY. 


In  many  states  of  the  Union,  a  law  exists  prescribing  eigiit  as  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  of  labor  constituting  a  legal  day's  work. 
Some  statutes  have  the  hours  limited  for  all  labor  performed  upon  public 
works  either  directly  by  the  State  or  municipality  or  by  contractors  or 
sub-contractors  for  the  same.  In  other  instances,  the  law  forbids  all 
labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  except  as  otherwise  agreed  upon.  Ao-ain, 
eight  hours  is  the  specified  working-day  for  prison  labor,  upon  irrigation 
works,  in  penal  institutions  and  reformatories,  and  in  mines,  smelters, 
and  ore-refining  establishments.  By  Act  of  Congi-ess,  eight  hours  con- 
stitutes a  legal  day's  work  upon  government  contracts  for  the  United 
-States. 

In  Massachusetts,  nine  hours  constitutes  a  day's  labor  for  all  labor- 
ers on  public  works.  The  reduction  of  a  day's  labor  for  public  employes 
to  eight  hours  has  been  agitated  for  some  years.  The  legislature  of  1899 
provided  for  the  eight-hour  day  for  public  employes  in  cities  and  towns 
accepting  the  provisions  of  chapter  344  at  an  annual  election.  This  act 
was  amended  in  1900  so  that  upon  petition  of  100  registered  voters  in  a 
city  and  25  registered  voters  in  a  town  the  measure  must  be  submitted  to 
the  people.  In  1903,  the  bill  entitled  "  An  Act  to  constitute  eight  hours 
a  maximum  day's  work  for  public  employes  "  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor 
on  the  gi'ound  that  the  proposition  was  unconstitutional  (his  opinion 
being  upheld  by  the  Attorney-General),  and  that  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  an  unwarranted  expense  would  be  put  upon  the  Conmionwealth. 

We  present  a  digest  of  the  eight-hour  law  in  the  states  and  terri- 
tories having  such  enactment.  The  states  and  territories  are  alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 

Arizona.  Act  8.  Eight  Hour  Legislation  affecting  Miners.  Restricts  the  employment 
of  workingmen  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  to  eight  hours  per  day  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger.    Approved  March  10,  1903. 

California.  Chap.  107.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  The  time  of  service  of 
any  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed  upon  the  public  works  of  the  State  or  any  political 
sub-division  thereof  or  work  done  for  the  same  is  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  agent  of  the  State  or  for  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor 
having  contract  upon  public  works  to  require  any  labor  to  be  performed  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency.     The  requirement  of  the  eight-hour  day  must  be 
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stipulated  in  every  contract  upon  public  works.  It  is  provided  that  the  contractor  shall  forfeit 
as  a  penalty  $10  for  each  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  under  him  for  each  calendar  day  during 
which  such  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  is  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Penalty  of  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  six  months  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  is  provided  for  violation 
of  the  act.     Approved  March  10,  1003.  ..        ,    o        ^  o 

Colorado.  Chap.  9.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Amends  sections  1,  2,  and  3 
of  an  act  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  mechanics,  workmen,  and  other  laborers,  which  was 
passed  in  180.S.  As  amended,  the  act  prohibits  all  work  on  behalf  of  the  State,  county,  township, 
school  district,  municipality,  or  incorporate  town,  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a 
week.    Approved  February  27, 1894. 

Chap.  103.  Eight-hour  Day  in  Smelters  and  Mines.  The  hours  of  labor  for  workingmen 
in  smelters  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  and  metals,  under- 
ground mines  or  workings,  are  limited  to  eight  a  day,  with  penalty  for  violation.  Approved 
March  16,  1S99. 

Connecticut.  Chap.  37.  Eight  Hours  for  all  Labor.  Eight  hours  of  labor  performed  in 
any  one  day  by  any  one  person  shall  be  deemed  a  lawful  day's  work,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon.     Approved  June  2S,  1S07. 

District  of  Columbia.  Chap.  19,  Sec.  892.  Eight-hour  Day  iqwn  Public  Works.  The 
service  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  upon  such 
works  is  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day.  It  is  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  government  or  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  to  require  or  permit  any  laborer  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency.  Any  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor 
employing  laborers  upon  public  works  in  behalf  of  the  government  intentionally  violating  this 
act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  S1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months  or  by  both.  Provisions  of  the  act  are  not  applicable  to  contracts  entered  into  prior  to 
August  1,  18!t2.     Code  Book  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1902. 

Hawaii.  Act  37.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  No  person  shall  be  employed  as 
a  mechanic  or  laborer  upon  any  public  work  carried  on  by  this  territory  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  whether  by  contract  or  otherwise,  unless  such  person  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  eligible  to  become  a  citizen,  except  in  case  of  necessity.  Eight  hovirs  shall  constitute  a 
day's  labor  on  all  public  works  or  in  any  public  office  of  this  territory  whether  the  work  is  done 
by  contract  or  otherwise.  The  full  eight  hours  is  not  applicable  to  Saturdays  or  holidays.  A 
stipulation  that  not  more  than  eight  hours'  labor  in  any  one  calendar  day  shall  be  required  to  be 
contained  in  all  contracts.    Penalty  provided  for  violation  of  act.     Approved  April  23, 1903. 

Idaho.  Sec.  622.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Not  more  than  eight  hours' 
actual  work  shall  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  on  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  works,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  meaning  any  labor  except  manual  labor 
employed  by  the  day,  and  shall  not  apply  to  State,  county,  or  municipal  officials  or  to  employes 
of  the  State  or  county  who  are  paid  monthly  or  yearly  salaries.  All  bids  for  work  must  contain 
the  eight-hour  clause.    Approved  February  6, 1899.    Political  Code,  1901. 

Illinois.  Chap.  48.  Eight  Hours'  Labor  upon  all  Work.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  1867,  eight  hours  of  labor  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  all  mechanical 
trades,  arts,  and  employments,  and  other  cases  of  labor  and  service  by  the  day,  except  in  farm 
employments,  shall  constitute  and  be  a  lawful  day's  work,  unless  otherwise  specified.  Approved 
March  5,  18r,7. 

Indiana.  Chap.  81,  Sec.  7052.  Eight  Hours  a  Day's  Work  except  in  Agriculfural  Labor 
and  DomeMic  Service.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  mechanics,  workingmen, 
and  laborers  excepting  agricultural  or  domestic  labor.  Agreement  between  employer  and 
employe  for  extra  compensation  for  overwork  is  permitted.  Act  shall  apply  to  persons,  firms, 
corporations,  companies,  or  associations  employing  labor  in  this  State,  and  to  all  mechanics, 
workingmen,  and  laborers  now  or  hereafter  employed  by  this  State  or  any  municipal  corporation 
herein,  through  its  agents  or  officers,  or  in  the  employ  of  persons  contracting  with  the  State. 
Penalty  for  violation.     Anno.  Stat.,  1894. 

Kansas.  Chap.  54a.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  or  other  persons  employed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas  or  any  city,  township,  or  other  municipality  of  said  State  except  in 
case  of  extraordinary  emergency.  In  all  cases  of  emergency,  the  laborers,  workmen,  and 
mechanics  so  employed  and  working  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per  calendar  day  shall  be  paid,  on 
the  eight-hour  basis,  not  less  than  the  current  rate  of  per  diem  wages  in  the  locality  where  the 
work  is  performed.  These  provisions  also  apply  to  workmen  employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors having  contracts  within  the  State  of  Kansas  on  behalf  of  the  State.  All  contracts 
made  on  Itehalf  of  the  State  with  any  corporation,  person  or  persons  for  the  performance  of  any 
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work  or  the  furnishing  of  any  material  manufactured  witliin  the  State  shall  be  considered  as 
made  upon  the  eight-hour  day  basis,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  contractor  or  person 
to  work  employes  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  in  case  of  emergency. 
Penalty  provided  for  violation  of  act.  Act  does  not  apply  to  existing  contracts.  General 
Statutes  of  Kansas,  I'.iOl. 

Maryland.  Chap.  458.  Eit/lit  Hours  a  Dai/'s  Work  hi,  Baltimore.  No  mechanic  or 
laborer  employed  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  or  by  any  official,  agent,  contractor, 
or  sub-contractor  under  them,  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day, 
provided,  further,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  employes  in  the  lire  department.  Bay  View 
Asyhim,  or  Baltimore  City  Jail.     Provides  penalty  for  violation  of  act.     Appraised  April  0,  1898. 

^lassachiisetts.  Chap.  106,  Revised  Laws,  Sec.  20.  Provisional  Eiglit-hour  Bay  for 
Public  Kmploj/c's.  In  a  city  or  town  which  by  a  vote  taken  by  ballot  at  an  annual  election 
accepts  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  has  accepted  the  corresponding  provisions  of  earlier 
laws,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  who  are 
employed  by  such  city  or  town.  If  a  petition  for  such  vote,  signed  by  100  or  more  registered 
voters  of  a  city,  or  twenty-five  or  more  registered  voters  of  a  town,  is  filed  with  the  city  or  town 
clerk,  respectively,  thirty  days  or  more  before  an  annual  election,  such  vote  shall  be  taken  at 
such  election. 

Chap.  494.  Appointment  of  Additional  Commissioners  to  further  the  Adoption  by  the 
States  of  a  Uniform  Law  making  Eight  Hours  a  Legal  Day's  Labor.  The  governor  shall,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  appoint,  within  thirty  days,  two  persons,  one  representing  the  working 
class  and  one  representing  manufacturers  ...  to  endeavor  to  promote  uniform  legislation, 
making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  labor  throughout  the  United  States.     Approved  June  19,  1902. 

Minnesota.  Chap.  310.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  An  Act  to  provide  for 
limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  upon  public 
works  or  work  done  for  the  State  to  eight  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  in  cases  of  extraordi- 
nary emergency,  except  work  done  upon  public  military  or  naval  defences  in  time  of  war,  and 
except  in  case  of  employment  of  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits,  provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  employment  of  labor  on  work  now  in  progress 
whether  contracted  for  or  not ;  providing  for  the  insertion  of  certain  stipulations  in  contracts  for 
public  works;  imposing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  providing  for 
the  enforcement  thereof.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  work  done  for  any  town  or 
county  in  this  State.     Approved,  April  13, 1901. 

3Iissouri.  Sec.  8136.  Eight  Hours  a  Day's  Labor.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  May, 
1867,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  not  applicable 
to  persons  employed  by  the  month  nor  to  laborers  or  farm  hands  or  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Rev.  Stat.,  1S99,  Art.  1,  Chap.  121. 

Eight-hour  Day  for  Miners.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in 
mining  for  minerals,  coal  or  any  valuable  substance  or  making  excavations  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth  while  searching  for  same  to  work  their  employes  at  such  labor  longer  than  eight 
hours  in  a  day  of  24  hours.  It  is  declared  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
laborers  and  employes  engaged  in  the  kind  of  labor  aforesaid.  Penalty  is  provided  for  violation 
of  act.  Approved  March  23,  1901.  (Sections  8793  and  8794,  chap,  133,  art.  2,  Rev.  Stat,  of  1899 
amended.) 

Sec.  9696v.  Eight  Hours  upon  Road  Work.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  road  overseer  to 
require  of  each  laborer  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  to  require  him  to  do  eight  hours 
actual  service  each  day.     Approved  March  26,  1901. 

Eight  Hours  in  Mines  and  Smeltei-s.  Act  to  prevent  persons  and  corporations  from  working 
laborers  in  .smelters  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  and  refining  of  ores  more  than  eight 
hours  in  24  and  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  for  such  laborers.     Approved  March  9,  1903. 

Montana.  Eight-hour  Day  in  3Iines  and  Smelters.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  workingmen  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  The 
period  of  employment  of  workmen  in  smelters,  stamp  mills,  sampling  works,  concentrators,  and 
all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  of  ores  and  refining  of  ores  and  metals  shall  be  eight 
hours  per  day  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Penalty  provided  for  violation  of  act.  Ap- 
proved February  2,  1901. 

No.  71,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  19.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Any  person  subject  to 
the  payment  of  road  poll  tax  in  any  district  may,  in  lieu  thereof,  work  on  the  roads  in  such  dis- 
trict at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day  of  eight  hours,  until  he  shall  have  worked  out  such  poll 
tax;  .  .  ,  Eight  hours  labor,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  eight  hours  actual  labor  upon 
the  roads  or  highways,  exclusive  of  the  time  consumed  in  going  to  and  from  such  labor.  Ap- 
proved March  11, 1901. 

Nevada.  Chap.  4.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Irrigation  Works.  Sec.  4.  Provides  that  in 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works  in  the  State  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and 
no  Mongolian  labor  shall  be  employed  thereon.    Approved  Feb.  16, 1903. 
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Chap.  10.  Hours  of  Labor  in  Mines.  Regulates  the  hours  of  employment  of  workingmen 
in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  and  in  smelters  and  ore  reduction  works  to  eight  per  day, 
and  provides  penalties  for  violations  thereof.     Approved  Feb.  23,  1903. 

Chap.  37.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  On  public  works,  all  works  or  undertak- 
ings carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  labor ;  violation  of  act  creates  forfeiture  to  contractors.    Approver!  March  9, 1003. 

New  3Iexico.  Chap.  40.  Eight  Hours  upon  Public  Highways.  That  all  able-bodied 
male  persons  between  21  and  60  years  must  labor  upon  public  highways  the  number  of  days 
required  by  the  road  supervisor  (not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five)  of  eight  hours  each ;  $1 
per  day  to  be  paid  in  lieu  thereof.     Approved  March  18,  1901. 

Ne'w  York.  General  Labor  Law,  Art.  1.  Eight  Hours  a  Day's  Work.  Eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employes  in  this  State  except  those  engaged 
in  farm  and  domestic  service  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  section  does  not  prevent 
an  agreement  for  overwork  at  an  increased  compensation  except  upon  work  by  or  for  the  State 
or  a  municipal  corporation  or  by  contractors  or  sub-contractors  therewith.  Each  contract  to 
which  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  party,  which  may  involve  the  employment  of 
laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or 
mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to 
do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  permitted  or  required 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or  property.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's 
work  as  hereinbefore  defined  to  all  classes  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  upon  all  .such 
public  work  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  therewith  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within 
the  State  where  such  public  work  on,  about  or  in  connection  with  which  such  labor  is  performed 
in  its  final  or  completed  form  is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.  Each  such  contract  hereafter 
made  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  each  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  employed  by  such 
contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  on,  about  or  upon  such  public  work,  shall  receive  such 
wages  herein  provided  for.  Each  contract  for  such  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation  making  or 
performing  the  same  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section ;  and  no  such  person  or 
corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum  nor  shall  any  officer,  agent  or  employe  of  the 
State  or  of  a  municipal  corporation  pay  the  same  or  authorize  its  payment  from  the  funds  under 
his  charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corporation  for  work  done  upon  any  contract  which 
in  its  form  or  manner  of  performance  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  persons  regularly  employed  in  state  institutions,  or  to 
engineers,  electricians  and  elevatormen  in  the  department  of  public  buildings  during  the  annual 
session  of  the  legislature.     [As  amended  by  L.  1899,  ch.  567  and  L.  1900,  ch.  298.]* 

Chap.  588.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Reservoir  Construction  in  New  York  City.  The  aque- 
duct commissioners  in  providing  new  reservoirs  are  authorized  to  contract  with  such  persons 
and  upon  such  terms  as  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  labors  performed  by  said  person  or  corporation  in  the 
performance  of  his  or  its  contract,  and  that  no  laborer  in  the  performance  of  any  such  contract 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours.     Approved  April  14,  1902. 

Ohio.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  The  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen,  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  any  public  works  or  on  work  done  for  the  State  or  for  any  political 
sub-division  thereof,  whether  by  contract  or  otherwise,  is  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in 
any  one  calendar  day.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  State  or  any  contractor  or 
sub-contractor  hiring  workmen  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  work  employe's  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
per  day  except  in  case  of  emergency  and  except  on  work  upon  public  military  or  naval  works  of 
defense  in  time  of  war,  and  except  in  case  of  employment  of  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It 
shall  be  stipulated  in  every  contract  made  on  behalf  of  the  State  that  eight  liours  shall  be  the 
working-day  except  in  cases  as  hereinbefore  mentioned.  Each  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  act  of  SIO  for  each  laborer  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall 
labor  more  than  eight  hours.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  report  such  violation  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  State.     Penalty  is  provided  for  violation  of  the  act.     Passed  April  16,  1900. 

Pennsylvania.  Eight  Hours  a  Day's  Labor.  On  and  after  July  1,  1868,  eight  hours  of 
labor  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  shall  be  held  to  be  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  cases 
of  labor  by  the  day  where  there  is  no  contract  to  the  contrary.  This  act  not  applicable  to  agri- 
cultural labor  or  service  by  the  week,  month,  or  year.     Approved  April  14,  1868. 

Eight  Hours  in  Penal  Institutions.  Eight  hours  out  of  the  24  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work  in  penitentiaries  and  reformatory  institutions  receiving  support  from  the  Common- 

*  The  prevailing  rate  of  wages  clause  in  this  section  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  February  26,  1901. 
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wealth.  All  superintendents  and  ofiBcers,  and  all  persons  authorized  to  make  contracts  for  work 
around  said  penitentiaries  or  reformatories  are  forbidden  and  prohibited  to  allow  employes  or 
under  officers  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  each  24.     Approved  Ma;/  20,  J.s!)l. 

Chap.  3i)7.  Kif/lit-hoiir  Dai/  npoii  Fnblic  Workf.  Eight  hours  out  of  each  24  shall  he  a 
legal  day's  work  for  mechanics,  workmen,  and  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  State  or  any  munic- 
ipal corporation,  or  otherwise  engaged  upon  public  works.  Applicable  to  persons  working  for 
contractors  upon  public  works.  None  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  aliens  who  have 
declared  their  intention,  who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  six  months,  can  be  employed  on 
public  works.    Penalty  for  violation.     Approved  JaUj  20,  1897. 

Porto  Rico.  Sec.  624.  Eight-hoar  Daij  upon  Public  Works.  No  laborer  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  upon  public  works,  and  they  sliall  be 
if  possible  residents  of  the  municipality.    Approved  March  1,  l'J02. 

Tennessee.  Chap.  368.  Eight  Hours  upon  Public  Ilighivayti.  All  county  prisoners  sub- 
ject to  labor  shall  be  employed  hereafter  as  far  as  practicable  upon  the  public  highways  .  .  . 
eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  upon  the  highways  whether  performed  by  convicts  or  free 
road  hands.    Approved  April  22, 1899. 

Chap.  8.  Eight  Hours  upon  Public  Roads.  Males  between  18  and  50  years  subject  to 
work  upon  the  roads ;  eight  hours  to  be  a  day's  work ;  50  cents  a  day  to  be  paid  for  all  labor 
assigned  but  unperformed.     Approved  February  8,  1901. 

Utah.  Chap.  98.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Provides  that  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  penal  institutions  and  upon  all  works  and  undertakings  carried  on 
or  aided  by  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments.  Violation  of  act  on  part  of  any  corpora- 
tion, contractor,  or  officer  of  the  State  is  deemed  a  misdemeanor.    Apj^roved  March  12,  1903. 

Chap.  2,  Sec.  1337.  Eight-hour  Day  in  Mines  and  Smelters.  The  period  of  employment 
of  workingmen  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  and  in  smelters  and  all  other  institutions 
for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals  shall  be  eight  per  day,  violation  being  a  misde- 
meanor.    Rev.  Stat.,  1S98. 

Washington.  Chap.  101.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  any  work  done  for  the  State  or  any  county  or 
municipality  thereof.  Work  done  by  contract  or  sub-contract  on  any  building  or  improvements 
or  works  on  roads,  bridges,  streets,  alleys,  or  buildings  for  the  State  .shall  be  done  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  except  in  case  of  emergency  when  the  hours  for  work  may  be  extended, 
the  rate  of  pay  for  time  employed  in  excess  of  eight  hours  of  each  calendar  day  to  be  one  and 
one-half  times  the  rate  allowed  for  the  same  amount  of  time  during  eight  hours'  service.  These 
provisions  to  be  stipulated  in  all  contracts,  sub-contracts,  or  agreements  for  work  done  for  the 
State.    Penalty  provided  for  violation  of  act.     Approved  March  13, 1899. 

West  Virginia.  Chap.  17.  Eight  Hours  tipon  Public  Works.  Eight  hours  to  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
State  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  on  any  public  works  of  the  State.  Penalty  is  pro- 
ivided  for  violation  of  act.    Appiroved  February  20, 1899. 

Wisconsin.  Chap.  83.  Eight  Hours  in  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Establishments. 
Provides  for  an  eight-hour  work  day  on  all  day  contracts  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
business,  unless  specified  to  the  contrary.     Anno  Stat.,  1SS9.  ^ 

\  Wyoming.    Eight-hour   Day.    Eight  hours'  actual  work  shall  constitute  a  lawful  day's 

Iwork  in  all  mines,  and  on  all  State  and  municipal  works.     Constitution,  Art.  XIX,  Sec.  1. 
I  United  States.    Eight  Hours  upon  Government  Work.    Provides  for  an  eight-hour  work- 

jiay  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.     Rev.  Stat.  1878,  Title  43,  Sec.  3738. 

Chap.  1093.  Sec.  4.  Eiglit  Hours  upon  D-rigation  Works.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
:!ause  contracts  to  be  let  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  .  .  .  Provided,  That  in  all  con- 
struction work  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  and  no  Mongolian  labor  shall 
36  employed  thereon.     Approved  June  17, 1902,  Acts  of  Congress. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  laws  that  there  are  27  states  and 
territories,  besides  the  United  States,  having  an  eight-hour  da3\  There 
ire  six  states  where  eight  hours  is  prescribed  as  the  limit  for  a  day's 
vvork,  unless  specified  to  the  contrary ;  these  are  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Xevada  and  the 
United  States  specify  the  eight-hour  day  upon  irrigation  Avorks  and  New 
liork  for  laborers  upon  the  reservoir.  In  Wisconsin,  the  eight-hour  day 
!§  prescribed   in   manufacturino-  and  mechanical    establishments,   unless 
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otherwise  agreed  upon.  The  laws  of  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Ten- 
nessee specity  eight  hours  to  be  a  da^^'s  work  for  laborers  on  road  work. 
Eight  hours  is  a  legal  day's  work  in  mines  and  smelters  in  the  following 
states  :  Arizona,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Montana,  l!^evada,  Utah,  and  Wy- 
oming. The  following  states  prescribe  eight  hours  as  the  maximum  day's 
labor  upon  i)ublic  works  :  California,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Marjdand  (Baltimore),  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Kico,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming.  The  United  States  provides  for  an  eight-hour  day 
upon  government  work. 

Manj^  cases  pertaining  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  eight-hour  day 
have  been  taken  to  the  courts.  Appeals  have  been  taken  in  some  instan- 
ces from  the  State  court,  the  matter  being  subsequently  referred  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  following  are  citations  of  some  of 
the  most  important  decisions  : 

Colorado.  Unconstitutionality  of  Eight-hour  Law.  —  Mines  and  Smelters.  —  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado,  on  July  17,  1899,  rendered  a  decision  holding  that  the  eight-hour  law  enacted 
by  the  legislature  was  unconstitutional.  The  case  in  question  was  an  application  of  Tliomas  A. 
Morgan  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  petitioner  challenged  the  validity  of  the  statute 
making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  and  in  smelters  and 
all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals  as  being  contrary  to  certain 
sections  of  the  constitution  whereby  personal  liberty  and  rights  are  established.  In  stating  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Campbell  said  that  the  statute  had  been  considered  by  the 
attorney-general  to  be  a  health  regulation  and  hence  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  State  ;  but  a  similar  bill  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  four  years  before  this 
statute  was  enacted.  The  eight-hour  law  of  Utah,  similar  to  the  act  in  question,  and  three  cases 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  had  held  the  law  valid  were  cited,  but,  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  having  no  provision  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  decisions  in  the  Utaii 
cases  were  based,  the  chief  justice  held  that  these  decisions  covild  not  be  considered  authority. 
In  view  of  the  attempt  to  sustain  the  statute  as  coming  within  the  police  power,  the  judge  said: 
The  result  of  our  deliberation  is  that  this  act  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with,  and 
infringes  the  right  of,  both  the  employer  and  employe'  in  making  contracts  relating  to  a  purely 
private  business  in  which  no  possible  injury  to  the  public  can  result;  that  it  unjustly  and  arbi- 
trarily singles  out  a  class  of  persons,  and  imposes  upon  them  restrictions  from  which  others 
sin!#larly  situated  and  substantially  in  the  same  cond  v.  s  are  exempt ;  and  that  it  is  not,  under 
our  constitution,  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  this  State,  either  in  the  subject  selected 
or  in  the  reasonableness  of  the  regulation. 

Kansas.  Constitutionalitij  of  Eight-hour  Law.  —  The  constitutionality  of  the  eight-hour 
law  on  public  works  of  the  State  of  Kansas  was  affirmed  on  November  30,  1903,  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  law  regulating  labor  on  public  works  in  Kansas  was  enacted  in  1891 
and  provided  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  for  workmen  employed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State.  It  prohibited  contractors  from  requiring  laborers  in  the  performance  of  any 
work  for  the  State  or  in  the  furnishing  (for  the  State)  of  any  material  manufactured  within  the 
State  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  The  case  in  question  was  that  of  W.  W. 
Atkins  V.  State  of  Kansas.  Atkins  had  a  contract  with  the  corporation  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
for  paving  a  street,  and  he  was  charged  with  requiring  the  workmen  to  labor  10  hours  a  day. 
Atkins  was  prosecuted  in  the  State  courts  and  appealed  from  the  decisions  (which  were  uni- 
formly against  him)  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  alleging  that  the  statute  was  in  violation  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  that  it  denied  him  due 
protection  of  the  law  and  deprived  him  of  his  property  without  due  process. 

The  opinion  was  based  on  the  authority  that  the  municipalities  of  a  State  are  the  creatures  of 
the  State ;  that  work  for  them  is  of  a  public  character  and  does  not  infringe  on  the  personal 
liberty  of  anyone.  Further:  Wliatever  may  have  been  the  motives  that  controlled  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  in  question,  we  can  imagine  no  possible  ground  to  dispute  the  power  of  the 
State  to  declare  that  no  one  undertaking  work  for  it  or  for  one  of  its  municipal  agencies  shall 
permit  or  require  an  employe  on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each  day,  and  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  contractors  who  disregard  such  a  regulation.     It  cannot  be  deemed  a 
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part  of  the  liberty  of  any  contractor  that  he  be  allowed  to  do  public  work  in  any  mode  he  may 
choose  to  adopt  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  the 
State,  as  the  guardian  and  trustee  for  its  people,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  whicli  it  will 
permit  public  work  to  be  done.  No  court  has  authority  to  review  its  action  in  this  respect. 
Regulation  of  this  subject  suggests  only  considerations  of  public  policy,  and  with  such  con- 
siderations the  courts  have  no  concern." 

Kansas.  Constitutionality  of  Statute.  —  Ilour.s  of  Labor  on  Pah/ic  Works.  — The  petition 
of  one  J.  T.  Dalton  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Kansas.  It  alleged  that  he  was  unlawfully  restrained  of  bis  liberty  by  the  sheriff  of  Geary 
county,  being  held  in  custody  by  him  under  a  warrant  in  which  lie  was  charged  with  the  viola- 
tion of  chap.  114,  Acts  of  Kansas,  1891,  providing  that  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
laborers,  wprkmen,  mechanics,  and  others  employed  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  municipality,  county, 
or  township  in  the  State,  in  that  he  permitted  and  required  certain  workmen  employed  by  him 
to  work  over  eight  hours  per  day  in  building  the  county  court  house  and  jail.  He  alleged  that 
the  statute  above  referred  to  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  after  a 
hearing,  rendered  decision  December  9,  1899,  and  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
and  denied  the  writ.  The  opinion  of  the  judge  in  part  was:  "  We  see  in  this  law  no  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  rights.  There  can  be  no  compulsion  of  a  contractor  to  bid  upon  public 
work  nor  is  the  laborer  bound  to  take  employment  from  a  person  having  such  contract.  If  the 
terms  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  do  not  suit  either  the  contractor  or  the  employe,  there  is  no 
compulsion  upon  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  take  the  contract  or  to  perform  labor  for  the 
State.  His  liberty  of  choice  is  not  interfered  with  nor  is  bis  right  to  labor  infringed.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  statute  under  consideration  is  a  mere  direction  of  the  State  to  its 
agents  and  a  proper  exercise  of  its  power  in  that  respect."    5!)  Facilic  Reporter,  page  ssii. 

New  York.  Eight-hour  Laic  Void.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  declared  uncon- 
stitutional the  eight-hour  provision  of  the  penal  code  (subdivision  1  of  section  384,  H) ,  in  the 
case  of  the  People  v.  the  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Company,  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  appellate  division,  second  department,  and  sustaining  that  of  Judge  Beattie  of  the  Orange 
county  court,  who  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  defendant  company,  upon  its  demurrer  alleging 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 

The  law,  which  is  a  complement  of  the  eight-hour  law  provision  of  the  labor  law,  passed 
at  the  same  session  of  1899,  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  corporation,  contracting 
with  the  State  or  with  a  municipal  corporation,  to  require  more  than  eight  hours  work  for  a 
day's  labor. 

The  defendant  corporation  was  engaged  in  road  construction  for  the  county  of  Orange,  and 
criminal  proceedings  were  institiited  in  behalf  of  the  people  for  its  infringement.  The  defendant 
entered  a  demurrer,  asserting  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  This  demurrer  was  sustained 
by  Judge  Beattie,  but  overruled  by  the  appellate  division,  from  whose  decision  the  defendant 
appealed. 

Judge  Cullen's  opinion,  in  which  the  whole  court  concurs,  holds  that  the  law  is  not  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  police  ]>ower  of  the  State,  but  unduly  discriminates  between  different 
classes  of  contractors,  and  between  the  same  contractor  working  for  the  State  and  for  a  private 
party,  or  for  itself.  It  is  conceded  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  protect  women  and  children  or 
adults  from  unwholesome  or  dangerous  occupations.  This  law,  Judge  Cullen  holds,  does  not 
deal  with  the  character  of  the  work,  or  with  age,  sex  or  condition  of  employment,  nor  even  with 
the  personality  of  the  employer. 

Ohio.  Eight-hour  Law  Hel<J  Void.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  held,  in  the  recent  case 
I  of  The  City  of  Cleveland  v.  Clements  Brothers  Construction  Company,  that  an  act  limiting  to 
eight  hours  per  day  the  work  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any  of  its 
political  subdivisions,  and  requiring  that  every  contract  for  public  work  should  contain  a  stipu- 
lation that  no  laborer  should  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  under  penalty  of  a 
forfeiture  by  the  contractor  of  a  certain  sum  for  each  day  any  person  should  work  more  than 
such  time,  was  imconstitutional  and  void. 

Utah.  Coiistitii.tionalitii  of  Statute.  —  Eight-hour  Law.  Albert  F.  Holden  was  con- 
victed in  the  district  court  of  Salt  Lake  county,  Utah,  of  violating  the  act  regulating  hours  of 
employment  in  mines,  and  upon  said  conviction  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
raising  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  rendered  its 
decision  Nov.  11,  1896,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  and  affirmed  the  conviction  of  the 
appellant.  The  law  provided  that  eight  hours  should  be  the  working-day  for  workingmen  in  all 
underground  mines  or  workings  in  Utah  and  provided  penalty  for  violation  of  the  same  by  any 
employer.  Chief  Justice  Zane,  in  his  decision,  said:  "  The  legislature  in  naming  eight  hours  to 
be  a  working-day,  such  period  was  deemed  reasonable.  The  people  of  the  State  in  their  consti- 
tution made  it  mandatory  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  employes  in  factories,  smelters,  and  mines.  We  do  not  feel  authorized  to  hold  that  the 
tatute  quoted  was  not  designed,  calculated,  and  adapted  to  promote  the  health  of  the  class  of 
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men  who  labor  in  smelters  and  other  works  for  the  reduction  and  treatment  of  ores,  nor  can  we 
see  that  the  law  conflicts  with  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
application  for  the  discharge  of  the  defendant  is  denied,  and  he  is  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  until  released  in  pursuance  of  the  law." 

Utah.  Constitutionality  of  Statute.  —  Hours  of  Labor.  Holden  v.  Hardy  and  State  »'. 
Holden.  In  the  above  cases  the  constitutionality  of  chap.  62,  laws  of  Utah  of  1896,  making  eight 
hours  a  legal  day's  labor  in  mines,  smelters,  etc.,  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  cases  were  then  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  rendered  its 
decision  February  28,  1898,  sustaining  the  decisions  of  the  State  court. 

Wisconsin.  Law  Limiting  Hours  of  Labor.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  held,  in 
the  case  of  Wenham  v.  The  State,  that  a  statute  limiting  the  hours  of  work  in  certain  employ- 
ments does  not  infringe  the  constitutional  rights  of  either  employer  or  employe. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  accepting  the  eight-hour  day  upon  public  works,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  chapters  344  and  357  of  the  years  1899 
and  1900,  respectively.     The  date  of  acceptance  is  given  in  each  case. 

Cities  and   Towns  in  Massachusetts  having   the  Eight-hour   Day    upon    Public  ' 

Works. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Date  of 
Acceptance 


Abington,* 

Avon.t 

Beverly, 

Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea,  . 

Chicopee, 

Dedham,    . 

Everett,  . 

Fall  River, 

Fitch  fjuRG, 

Framingham, 

Gloucester, 

Greenfield, 

Haverhill, 

HOLYOKE, 

Hyde  Park, 
Lawrence, 
Lowell,    . 

Lynn, 


Mar.   4, 
Mar.   4, 


11, 
12, 

5, 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Mar.  29, 
Dec.  12, 
Dec.  11, 
Dec.  12, 


Mar. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

April 

Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec.  12, 
Mar.   .5 


5, 
12, 


Dec.  12, 


1901 
1902 
1900 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1899 
1900 
1899 
1900 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1899 
1902 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1899 
1899 
1899 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Malden,  . 
Marlborough 
Medford, 
Melrose, 
New  Bedford 
Newburyport 
Newton,  . 
North  Adams 
Northampton 
Peabody,    . 

PlTTSFIELD, 

Quincy,     . 

Salem, 

somerville, 

Springfield, 

Stoneham, 

Swampscott, 

Taunton,  . 

Waltham, 

Winchester, 

Woburn,  . 

Worcester, 


Date  of 
Acceptance 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

April 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


,  1900 
,1899 
,  1901 
,  1899 
,  1839 
,  1900 
,1901 
,  1899 
,  1899 
,  1900 
,  1900 
,1899 
.  1900 
,1900 
,  1899 
,  1900 
,  1900 
,  1902 
,  1901 
,  1900 
,  1893 
,1900 


*  Validity  of  vote  qtiestioned ;  again  voted  upon  and  accepted  Mar.  3, 1902. 
t  Eiglit-liour  day  adopted  but  legality  subsequently  questioned. 


All  the  cities  in  the  State  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  law 
making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work  for  public  employes,  while  only  a 
few  of  the  towns  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Act. 
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THE    LICENSING    OF    BARBERS 


On  May  4,  1900,  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  Boston 
issued  the  following  regulation  : 

HEALTH   DEPARTMENT. 

Old  Court  House,  Boston,  May  4,  1900. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health,  this  clay,  the  following  regulation  respecting 
barber  shops  was  adopted  : 

REGULATION  FOR  BARBER  SHOPS. 

The  place  of  business,  together  with  all  the  furniture,  shall  be  kept,  at  all  times 
in  a  cleanly  condition. 

Mugs,  shaving  brushes  and  razors  shall  be  sterilized  by  immei'sion  in  boiling 
water  after  every  separate  use  thereof. 

A  separate,  clean  towel  shall  be  used  for  each  person. 

Alum,  or  other  material,  used  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  shall  be  so  used  only  in 
powdered  form,  and  applied  on  a  towel. 

The  use  of  powder-puffs  is  prohibited. 

The  use  of  sponges  is  prohibited. 

Every  barber  shop  shall  be  provided  with  running  hot  and  cold  water. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  barber  shop  as  a  dormitory. 

Every  barber  shall  cleanse  his  hands  thoroughly  immediately  after  serving  each 
customer. 

This  regulation  applies  only  to  the  city  of  Boston.  ISTo  license  is 
equired  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  barber  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
only  provision  for  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  a  shop  is  the  ciu*sory 
examination  made  by  the  Boards  of  Health  in  connection  with  their 
other  duties.  Massachusetts  has  usually  led  in  the  matter  of  better, 
cleaner,  and  more  nearly  perfect  sanitary  conditions  for  labor  as  well  as 
for  the  general  public,  but  some  of  the  newer  states  are  establishing  new 
policies  and  shaping  their  plans  according  to  later  conditions,  acting 
apparently  like  Australia  as  experimental  stations  for  the  older  Com- 
monwealths, not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  a  desire  to  lead  as  from  an 
absence  of  any  precedent. 

The  following  14  states  have  passed  laws  for  the  examination,  regis- 
tration, and  licensing  of  barbers  : 

Connecticut.  Minnesota.  Rhode  Island. 

Delaware.  Missouri.  Utah. 

Kansas.  New  York.  Washington. 

Kentucky.  North  Dakota.  Wisconsin. 

Michigan.  Oregon. 

The  majority  of  the  laws  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  same  model,  and 
to  publish  them  all  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  repetition .     We  present 
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the  usual  form  of  the  law  and  note  at  the  close  of  each  section  the 
variation  as  it  occurs  in  each  State.  Where  no  reference  is  given,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  particular  section  quoted  is  practically  identi- 
cal in  each  State. 

/.    Definition  of  a  Barber. 
Any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  shaving  or  trimming  the  beard  or  cutting 
or  dressing  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward  shall  be  construed  as  practising  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

This  is  the  universal  definition.  Rhode  Island  provides  that  })ro- 
fessional  nurses,  domestic  servants,  undertakers,  and  apprentices  are 
exempt,  and  nearly  all  of  the  other  states  make  similar  exemption  of 
apprentices. 

IT.     Unlaivful  to  practise  Barhering. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber  or  to  conduct  any 
barber  shop  or  hair  dressing  saloon  for  the  purpose  of  shaving  or  cutting  or  dressing  the  hair 
unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  from  the  board  of  examiners. 

In  Delaware  the  provisions  of  the  barber  act  relate  to  the  city  ot 
Wilmington.  In  Kansas,  the  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  apply  to  bar- 
bers in  any  city,  town,  or  village  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants.  In 
Missouri,  it  applies  to  places  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more.  In  Ken- 
tucky, it  applies  only  to  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and 
in  Utah  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

III.    Board  of  Examiners. 
A  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  three  persons,  selected  from  the  competent  barbers  of 
the  State,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  three  years,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first 
board,  the  appointees  serving  one,  two,  or  three  years,  respectively. 

Not  all  the  States  require  the  board  to  be  composed  of  competent 
barbers.  In  New  York,  the  board  consists  of  four  members,  two  master 
barbers  and  two  journeymen.  In  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin,  the  board  is  appointed  for  two  years.  The  persons  ap- 
pointed shall  be  practical  barbers  in  Rhode  Island  and  Missouri,  of  at 
least  three  years'  experience  prior  to  appointment ;  four  ^^ears  in  Oregon, 
and  five  years  in  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Washington,  and  AVisconsin,  In  New  York,  Oregon,  and 
Wisconsin,  the  appointees  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  for  fi\  c  years 
prior  to  appointment;  three  years  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
two  years  in  Washington.  In  Missouri,  one  of  the  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  trades  unions,  and  he  shall  be  a  barber  of 
at  least  three  years'  practical  experience.  The  same  condition  obtains  in 
Minnesota,  but  the  experience  is  reduced  to  one  year.  In  Delaware,  the 
members  of  the  board  are  selected  from  barbers  residing  in  the  city  of 
Wilmington.  In  Kansas  and  Missouri  the  board  before  entering  upon 
its  duties  appears  before  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  wisely  deter- 
mines whether  the  members  possess  suiBcient  knowledge  to  pass  judi- 
ciously   upon    the    ([ualifications    of  others   and    have   a    knowledge    of 
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contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  In  Utah,  of  tlic  three  persons  selected 
for  the  board,  two  sliall  be  barbers  of  five  years'  experience  and  on<i  a 
qualified  physician. 

Nearly  all  of  the  states  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
duties:  Delaware  and  Utah,  1500  each;  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Wisconsin,  $1,000  each;  Kansas,  $2,000;  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, and  North  Dakota,  $5,000  each.  In  Oregon  and  Washington,  the 
treasurer  of  the  board  must  file  a  bond  for  $1,000  ;  in  Michigan,  $6,000,  and 
in  New  York,  $10,000.  In  Connecticut,  the  treasurer  must  file  additional 
bond  for  $2,000. 

IV.    Personnel  of  Board. 
The  said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer ;  shall  have  a  common  seal, 
and  the  secretary  and  president  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths.     A  majority  of  said  board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

In  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  the  position  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer may  be  filled  by  the  same  person.  In  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
the  headquarters  of  the  board  is  at  the  State  Capitol ;  in  Washington,  at 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  secretary,  and  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin, 
wherever  the  board  elects. 

V.     Compensation. 
Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  $3  per  day  for  services  and  also 
railroad  fare  and  such  other  traveling  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board. 

In  Delaware,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington,  the  per 
diem  is  fixed  at  $5.  In  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
and  Utah,  in  lieu  of  railroad  fare,  it  is  provided  that  the  members  shall 
be  paid  mileage  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  each  mile  actually  traveled. 
In  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  the  mileage  is  fixed  at  tliree  cents,  and  in 
Rhode  Island  two  cents.  In  Michigan,  the  treasurer  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $500,  and  the  secretary,  $600,  both  paid  from  the  State  treas- 
ury ;  the  other  member  receives  only  actual  expenses.  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  besides  allowing  a  per  diem,  railroad  fare,  and  traveling  expen- 
ses, allow  for  other  "reasonable  and  proper  expenditures  and  outlays." 
In  the  majority  of  states  it  is  provided  that  in  no  event  shall  any  money 
be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  for  salary  and  expenses  except  as 
provided  for  under  fees,  etc. 

VI.  Duties  of  Examiners. 
The  board  shall  meet  (at  stated  and  duly  advertised  times)  to  conduct  an  examination  of 
persons  desiring  to  follow  the  business  or  occupation  of  barbers.  The  board  shall  have  power  to 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  procure  the  proper  sterilizing  of 
tools  and  implements,  and  for  any  other  purpose  deemed  essential  for  the  improvement  of  sani- 
tary condition  of  barber  shops  and  their  surroundings.  A  printed  copy  of  such  rules  shall  be 
mailed  to  every  licensed  barber  and  by  him  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Members  of  board 
shall  have  full  power  to  enter  during  business  hours  and  inspect  all  barber  shops  regarding  their 
sanitary  condition. 

In  many  of  the  states  it  is  provided  that  the  rules  pronuilgated  by 
the  board  of  examiners  shall  be' submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
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and  upon  the  approval  of  the  latter,  shall  have  full  force  and  effect.  In 
New  York  the  board  of  examiners  has  power  to  appoint  sub-boards  of 
examiners  who  possess  almost  equal  powers  and  duties  of  the  main  board. 

VII.  Registers  and  Reports. 
Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names,  addresses,  sex,  and 
age  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued,  and  to  whom  permits  for  serving  as  apprentices 
or  as  students  in  barber  schools  are  granted  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  for  public  inspection.  Said  board  shall  report  annually  to  the  legislature  a  full  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the  preceding  year,  with  a  full  statement 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  and  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  proper  looking  to  the 
better  carrying  out  of  the  intents  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

In  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  and  Utah,  the  report  of  the 
board  is  made  to  the  governor. 

VIII.    Fees,  etc. 
Said  board  shall  report  to  the  auditor  annually  a  full  statement  of  its  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements ;  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board  at  the  time  of  making  such 
report,  in  excess  of  $250,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  treasurer  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  the  board. 

In  Kansas,  this  amount  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  is  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  In  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  board  may  retain  the  sum  of  $500,  and  in  Oregon 
the  board  must  turn  over  to  the  State  treasurer  all  in  excess  of  necessary 
expenses.  In  Michigan,  the  board  is  required  to  report  to  the  State 
treasurer  every  six  months,  giving  a  list  of  the  registered  barbers  and 
turn  over  all  money  to  him,  the  State  paying  all  expenses  and  salaries  of 
the  board.  In  New  York,  the  board  is  required  to  report  to  the  State 
comptroller  annually  showing  receipts  and  expenditures  and  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  such  balance  necessary  to  be  held  by  the  board  to  meet  expen- 
ses of  the  ensuing  year. 

IX.    Examinations. 
Said  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  times  in  each  year  at  such  times 
and  places  as  it  may  deem  advisable.    Notice  of  such  meetings  shall  be  given  by  publication  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  State. 

Kansas,  Missouri,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  give  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure for  examinations,  substantially  as  follows  ; 

Said  board  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and,  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  has 
either  studied  the  trade  for  two  years  as  an  apprentice,  under  a  qualified  and  practising  barber, 
or  studied  the  trade  for  at  least  two  years  in  a  properly  appointed  and  conducted  barber  school 
or  college,  under  the  instructions  of  a  qualified  barber,  or  practised  the  trade  in  another  State 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill  in  said  trade  to  properly  perform  all 
the  duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in  the  preparation  of  the  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting, 
and  all  the  duties  and  services  incident  thereto,  and  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof 
in  the  practice  of  said  trade,  shall  enter  his  name  in  the  register  provided  for,  and  shall  issue  to 
him  a  certificate  of  registration,  authorizing  him  to  practise  said  trade  in  this  State;  Provided, 
that  whenever  it  appears  that  applicant  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  said  trade  in  a  barber 
school  or  college  the  l)oard  shall  be  judges  of  whether  said  barber  school  or  college  is  properly 
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appointed  and  conducted  and  under  proper  instructions  to  give  sufficient  training  in  said  trade. 
All  persons  making  such  application  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  allowed  to 
practise  the  occupation  of  harboring  until  the  meeting  for  the  next  regular  examination  by  the 
said  board,  and  no  longer,  and  the  secretary  sliall  give  him  a  permit  to  do  so;  Frorklcd,  how- 
ever, that  sucli  time  may  be  extended  by  the  board  for  good  cause  shown. 

A'.  Applications  for  License. 
Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act  shall  make  appli- 
cation to  said  board  therefor  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  an  examination  fee  of 
$5,  said  fee  to  be  returned  if  applicant  does  not  successfully  pass  the  examination;  Provided, 
that  this  shall  not  apply  to  barbers  engaged  in  the  business  in  tliis  State  who  shall  have  been  so 
engaged  for  the  period  of  two  years  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 

In  Wisconsin  the  fee  for  application  i.s  $1. 

XI.  Certificate  of  Registration. 
Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  who  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  a 
card  or  certificate  or  other  insignia  in  such  form  as  it  shall  adopt,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board 
and  the  signatiire  of  its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to 
practise  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such 
card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair  where  it 
may  be  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve.  Said  card  shall  be  renewed  eacli  year, 
and  the  holder  of  said  certificate  shall  pay  to  the  board  $.1  for  each  said  renewal. 

ATI.  '  Poioer  to  Revoke  Certificate. 
Said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  granted  by  it 
under  this  act  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime;  (b)  habitual  drunkenness;  (c)  gross  incompetency; 
(d)  failure  or  refusal  to  properly  provide  a  guard  against  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  or  the 
spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of  his  occupation;  or  (e)  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  board ; 
Provided,  that  before  any  certificate  shall  be  revoked  the  holder  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of 
the  charge  or  charges  against  him,  and  shall  be  given  a  public  hearing  of  said  charges  and  full 
opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  own  behalf,  and  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  him. 
Any  person  whose  certificate  has  been  so  revoked  may,  after  ninety  days,  make  application  to 
have  the  same  re-issued  upon  satisfactorily  showing  that  the  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Failure  to  keep  rules  and  regulations  and  certificates  properly 
posted  is  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  revocation  of  license  in  the  majority 
of  states  as  well  as  failure  to  apply  for  renewal  of  card  or  certificate 
within  thirty  days  after  its  expiration.  In  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  habitual  drunkenness  is 
defined  as  continuing  for  six  months  previous  to  the  date  of  making  the 
charge.  In  many  of  the  states  it  is  provided  that  if  a  shop  is  found  to 
be  in  an  unsanitary  condition  or  if  the  holder  of  a  certificate  is  charged 
with  imparting  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  the  local  board  of 
health  may  quarantine  the  shop  and  cause  the  certificate  to  be  revoked 
until  such  quarantine  shall  be  removed  by  the  board  of  health.  In 
Delaware  and  Utah,  failure  to  keep  a  clean  shop  is  sufficient  cause  for 
such  a  shop  to  be  declared  a  public  nuisance  and  subjects  the  proprietor 
to  prosecution  and  punishment. 

XIII.     Apprentices. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice  in  said  trade 
tmder  a  barber  authorized  to  practise  the  same  under  this  act,  or  from  serving  in  any  school  for 
the  traming  in  such  trade  under  the  instruction  of  a  qualified  barber.     Apprentices  shall   be 
registered  with  the  board  of  examiners  for  which  no  fee  shall  be  charged. 
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In  Delaware  and  Utah  the  fee  for  apprentices  is  fixed  at  50  cents. 
In  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  a  person  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
barbering  for  less  than  two  years  at  the  time  of  passage  of  act  is  con- 
sidered as  an  apprentice,  and  this  rule  is  followed  in  all  of  the  states 
with  varying  degrees  of  time,  from  one  to  three  years,  requiring  the 
present-day  barber,  so-called,  to  apply  at  the  end  of  one  year  for  a 
license  as  a  qualified  barber  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be 
but  one  apprentice  to  each  two  authorized  barbers  and  in  Missouri  it  is 
further  provided  that  all  shops  having  only  one  chair  are  entitled  to  one 
apprentice  each.  In  Delaware  and  Washington  it  is  provided  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  than  one  apprentice  to  each  authorized  barber. 

Xir.     Barber  ScJwols. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  is  not  a  duly  registered  barber  to  conduct  a  barber 
school  or  give  instruction  in  the  business  of  barbering. 

In  Kansas,  schools  are  required  to  keep  signs  displayed  prominently 
upon  which  the  words  "  barber  college  "  or  "  barber  school "  shall  appear, 
but  no  other  signs.  Kansas  and  Missouri  require  the  barber  schools  prac- 
tising within  their  jurisdiction  to  file  the  names  and  ages  of  all  students 
or  apprentices. 

XT'.  Present-day  Barbers. 
Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  an  affidavit  setting  forth 
his  name,  residence,  and  length  of  time  during  which  and  the  place  in  which  he  has  practised 
such  occupation,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  a  specified  fee,  and  a  certificate  of 
registration  entitling  him  to  practise  said  occupation  shall  be  issued  to  him. 

In  Utah,  present-day  barbers  are  considered  as  apprentices  for  one 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  act  and  no  fee  is  required  until  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time.  In  Delaware,  North  Dakota,  and  Rhode  Island,  the 
fee  is  $2,  and  in  Delaware  and  Oregon  application  must  be  made  within 
60  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

AT/.  Penalties. 
Any  person  practising  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of 
registration  or  knowingly  employing  a  barber  who  has  no  such  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending 
to  be  authorized  to  practise  as  a  barber  or  instructor  or  teacher  of  said  occupation,  or  failing  to 
keep  the  certificate  properly  displayed  or  failing  to  comply  with  such  sanitary  rules  as  the  board 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  board  of  health  prescribes,  or  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  $100  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  90  days. 

In  "Wisconsin,  the  fine  is  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  and 
in  Oregon  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more 
than  50,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  New  York,  the  fine  is  fixed 
at  not  less  than  $10  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  30  days  or  both. 
In  Rhode  Island,  a  fine  only  is  imposed  of  $20.  In  Delaware  and  Michi- 
gan, the  fine  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50,  or  commit- 
ment to  jail  until  the  fine  is  paid  :  such  connnitmont  not  to  extend  over 
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20  days.  In  Connecticut,  the  general  penalty  is  fixed  at  $100.  Oregon 
imposes  an  additional  fine  upon  any  barber  who  shaves  an}'  person 
afHicted  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  and  does  not  use 
proper  care  in  disinfecting  tools,  towels,  etc.  In  this  case  the  fine  is 
fixed  at  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $.50,  and  ini[)risonment  for  not 
less  than  10  nor  more  than  25  days,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 
In  Connecticut,  any  barber  who  continues  his  occupation  after  his 
license  has  expired  without  renewing  the  same  forfeits  all  rights  to  a 
license  and  is  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50  for  said 
violation. 

Below  we  present  the  opinions  of  the  general  working  of  the  barbers' 
license  law  in  the  various  states,  and  also  such  other  information  as  seems 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  derived  from  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
boards,  Commissioners  of  Bureaus  of  Labor,  Secretaries  of  State,  etc. 

Arkansas.  Has  no  law  with  reference  to  licensing  of  barbers,  and 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 

California.  In  1901,  the  legislatm"e  of  California  passed  an  Act  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  barbering,  providing  for  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  persons,  to  ensure  the  l)etter  education  and  to  promote  com- 
petency and  skill  among  such  practitioners.  After  a  trial  of  two  years, 
the  legislature  repealed  this  Act  without  apparent  opposition  from  any 
source. 

Colorado.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  practice  of  barbering  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  by  the  last  legislature  but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

Connecticut.  The  operation  of  the  law  in  this  State  has  worked  for 
much  good,  and  has  resulted  in  cleaner  shops,  workmen  of  more  cleanly 
appearance,  and  better  sanitary  conditions  generally. 

Florida.  This  State  has  no  law  providing  directly  for  the  licensing 
of  barbers,  but  the  legislature  of  1903  passed  a  general  license  law  under 
which  it  might  be  possil)le  to  compel  barbers  to  pay  a  license  fee,  but 
not  subjecting  them  to  examinations.  Section  17  of  the  law  reads  that 
"merchants,  store  keepers,  and  druggists  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
$1,000  shall  pay  to  the  State  a  license  tax  of  $3."  Every  kind  of  trade 
or  occupation  seems  to  have  been  covered  by  tliis  Act,  and  it  is  possible 
for  counties  and  cities  and  towns  under  the  operation  of  Sec.  2  to  "  im- 
pose such  further  taxes  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  same  subjects  as  they 
may  deem  proper  .  .  .  when  the  business,  profession,  or  occupation 
shall  be  engaged  in  within  said  county,  city,  or  town." 

Georgia.  A  bill  was  introduced  but  after  being  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee was  never  reported  back  to  the  House. 

Tdaho.  This  State  has  no  law  providing  for  the  licensing  of  barbers 
or  controlling  their  occupation  in  any  way  nor,  so  far  as  known,  has  there 
been  an}^  effort  made  to  pass  a  law  of  this  kind. 

Illinois.  A  bill  for  an  Act  providing  for  the  licensing  of  barbers 
was  introduced  at  the  hist  session  of  the  legislature,  1903.     It  met  with 
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strong  opposition,  especially  from  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  and  it 
failed  to  pass. 

Indiana.  The  legislature  of  1903  had  l^efore  it  a  bill  creating  a 
board  of  examiners  for  examination  of  barbers  and  permitting  only  such 
as  were  licensed  to  operate  in  the  State.  The  measure  was  very  unpopu- 
lar, especially  among  the  colored  barbers  of  the  State,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  an  eifort  on  the  part  of  the  white  barbers  to  put  them  out  of  the 
business.  The  bill  was  also  strongl}'  opposed  by  barbers  in  the  small 
towns  and  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  never  having  reached  the  House. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  bill  will  come  up  in  the  next  legislature. 

lovxf.  An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  sessions  of  the  last  two 
legislatures  to  get  such  an  Act  passed,  but  it  has  met  with  failure, 
although  the  vote  has  been  close  each  time,  there  being  no  question  as  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  bills  presented  so  far  as  they  require  sanitary  and 
cleanly  methods  enforced  in  barber  shops. 

Kansas.  The  law  in  this  State  was  enacted  in  1903,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  medical  fraternity  as  well  as  of  other  intelligent 
citizens  that  a  proper  execution  of  the  law  will  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  barber  shops  and  also  tend  to  drive  out  inferior  workmanship. 
The  law  is  based  upon  that  passed  by  the  Missouri  legislature. 

Maine.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  enact  any  law  relating 
to  the  licensing  of  barbers. 

Maryland.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State  providing  for  licensing  of 
barbers  nor  any  requirements  for  a  certificate  of  registration.  There  has 
been  some  talk  of  introducing  such  a  measure  at  the  next  session,  in  fact, 
a  tentative  effort  was  made  in  this  direction  at  the  last  session. 

Massachusetts.  Three  petitions  with  bills  were  introduced  in  1903. 
One  to  provide  for  licensing  barbers  and  two  to  establish  a  board  of 
examiners  for  barbers  and  to  regulate  the  management  of  barber  shops. 
Rejected  in  House. 

Michigan.  The  law  relating  to  the  licensing  of  barbers  was  ap- 
proved June  1,  1899.  It  seems  to  be  giving  satisfaction,  although 
the  legislature  of  1901  undertook  to  amend  it  in  one  or  two  points, 
which  amendments  were  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Minnesota.  The  law  in  this  State  was  passed  in  1897.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  State  examining  board  of  barbers  states  that  the  purpose  of 
the  law  was  to  maintain  a  better  sanitary  condition  in  barber  shops  and 
protect  patrons  from  ignorant  and  incompetent  workmen.  "That  the 
law  has  had  this  result  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  those  bar- 
bers who  have  been  able  to  pass  the  examination  required  by  this  board 
are  able  to  command  steady  employment  at  wages  higher  than  are  paid 
elsewhere.  The  prevailing  scale  of  wages  is  higher  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  this  wage  is  for  six  days' 
work,  Minnesota  being  one  of  the  few  states  that  strictly  enforces  the 
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Sunday-closing  law.  The  barbers  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  early- 
closing  luoveincnt,  several  cities  closing  at  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  except 
on  Saturday.  That  the  existing  wage  scale  is  due  to  the  operation  and 
enforcement  of  the  law  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  has  weeded  out  of 
the  State  incompetent  barbers,  and  the  competent  men  are  assured  steady 
employment."  In  1901,  the  legislature  passed  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  and  sui)ervision  of  barber  schools  and  colleges."  This 
law  required  each  such  school  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  |1,0()0  to  cover 
students  against  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  carry  out  its  contract. 

Missouri.  The  law  in  this  State  was  amended  in  1901  and  has  been 
declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  law  has  resulted  in  obtaining  a  better  and  a  physically  cleaner 
class  of  men  to  conduct  the  business,  and  has  materially  lessened  the 
chances  for  the  spread  of  diseases  incidental  to  such  calling. 

Montana.  There  is  no  law  providing  for  licensing  barbers  in  this 
State,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pass  such  a  law. 

Xebraska.  In  1889,  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  passed  an  Act  com- 
pelling the  examination  and  licensing  of  barbers  which  was  repealed  by 
the  legislature  of  1891.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  barber  colleges 
were  responsible  for  this  repeal.  These  colleges  guaranteed  to  their 
graduates  the  right  to  enter  practice  immediately  upon  their  graduation. 
The  original  law  compelled  another  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  State 
board  of  examiners,  and  this,  of  course,  acted  against  the  colleges,  and 
they,  through  agitation,  secured  its  repeal. 

Nevada.  This  State  has  not  passed  any  Act  providing  for  the  licens- 
ing of  barbers ;  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners of  the  several  counties. 

JSFew  Hampshire.  The  Journal  of  the  House  of  the  session  of  1897 
shows  that  ' '  An  Act  regulating  the  practice  of  tonsors  "  was  reported 
tlirough  the  judiciary  committee  —  "inexpedient  to  legislate."  The 
report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Xeiv  Jersey.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State  for  the  licensing  of  liar- 
bers,  but  the  wisdom  of  having  such  a  law  enacted  is  now  and  has  been 
for  months  past  under  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  labor  councils  and 
central  bodies  in  the  large  towns  of  the  State.  There  will  undoubtedly 
he  an  attem})t  to  pass  such  a  measure  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1904. 

uSfew  Yorl'.  The  law  in  this  State  is  of  recent  enactment  and  has 
not  been  in  force  sufficientl}^  long  to  show  an}^  practical  results.  The 
object  being  to  secure  cleanliness  in  the  shops,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
required  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  in  order  to  obtain  a  license,  so 
that  this  provision  of  the  law  shuts  out  graduates  of  barber  schools.  The 
hours  of  labor  in  the  barber  trade,  at  the  present  time,  are  anywhere  from 
|87  to  93  per  week,  and  the  enforcement  of  this  law  will  no  doubt  bring 
shorter  working  hours  and  tend  to  put  the  occupation  of  barbering  on 
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a  higher  plane.  A  skilled  workman  at  this  trade  must  be  of  cleanly 
habits,  know  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  tools  of  his  trade  clean,  and 
take  every  precaution  to  prevent  infection  by  his  patrons.  The  men 
composing  the  board  of  examiners  are  practical  men,  and  under  the  law 
endeavor  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  public  and  make  possible  better 
conditions  for  the  men  engaged  in  this  occupation. 

JVorfh  Carolina.  There  has  been  no  legislation  with  reference  to 
licensing  barbers  in  this  State,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
such  legislation.  A  large  percentage  of  the  barbers  in  the  State  are 
negroes  and  unorganized.  There  is  some  sentiment  for  requiring  such 
licenses,  but  the  movement  has  never  amounted  to  anything. 

JVorfh  Dakota.  The  law  in  this  State  took  effect  July  1,  1901,  and 
is  claimed  by  the  trade  to  be  working  well. 

Ohio.  Such  a  law  was  proposed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
but  as  the  barbers  themselves  were  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  it, 
it  failed  to  pass. 

Oregon.  The  law  in  this  State  was  passed  in  1899.  Section  14 
states  that  ' '  inasmuch  as  the  public  health  is  endangered  by  inattention 
to  habits  and  methods  of  cleanliness  in  many  of  the  barber  shops  in  this 
State,  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  and  therefore  this  Act 
shall  be  in  force  and  effect  therewith  upon  its  approval  by  the  governor." 
The  law  is  said  to  be  well  observed  and  working  all  right. 

Pennstjlvania.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  barbers  was  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  1908,  passed,  and  vetoed.  The  governor  in 
his  veto  stated  : 

The  effect  of  this  hill,  if  it  became  a  law,  would  be  to  create  a  new  crime,  the  punishment 
for  which  is  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  days  or  more  than  ninety  days.  The  crime 
which  is  thus  establislied  is  that  of  "  practising  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having 
obtained  a  certificate  of  registration."  If  the  system  sought  to  be  established  by  the  bill  is 
desirable,  compliance  with  its  requirements  could  properly  he  compelled  by  the  imposition  of 
penalties,  but  a  failure  to  comply  with  its  requirements  is  in  no  sense  a  crime  and  ought  not  to 
be  so  treated. 

In  others  of  its  features  the  bill  raises  questions  which  are  wortliy  of  serious  and  careful 
consideration.  If  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  a  trade,  it  would 
appear  to  be  in  violation  of  article  three,  section  seven  of  the  Constitution,  which  directs  "the 
General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local  or  special  law  .  .  .  regulating  labor,  trade,  mining  or 
manufacturing  "  for  the  reason  that  it  is  confined  in  its  action  to  cities  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  class  and  boroughs  of  ten  thousand  in  population  or  over.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  a 
police  regulation,  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  community,  it  would  not  then 
be  open  to  this  objection.  A  careful  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  in  fact  a  bill  intended  to  regulate  a  trade.  It  provides  for  a  board  of  exam- 
iners and  that  no  one  shall  practise  the  art  of  a  barber  until  he  shall  have  undergone  an  exami- 
nation, paid  the  fees  and  received  a  certificate  of  registration.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
requirements  to  be  ascertained  by  such  examination  is  that  each  barber  shall  be  "  free  from 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  "  and  that  he  be  "  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  concerning 
the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof." 
No  means,  however,  are  provided  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  diseases.  No  supervision  is 
given  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  the  local  boards  of  health.  There  is  no  provision  for 
investigation  as  to  the  condition  of  barber  shops. 

If  the  purpose  were  to  prevent  the  spread  of  skin  diseases,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  act  should  not  be  extended  to  the  whole  State  instead  of  being  confined  to  certain  cities  and 
boroughs.  There  are  other  objections  to  the  proposed  act.  Large  sums  of  money  are  to  be  raised 
under  it.    Each  barber  is  to  be  examined  and  pay  a  fee  of  S3.     Each  apprentice  is  to  pay  a  fee  of 
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fifty  cents.  The  card  or  insignia  given  to  each  barber  is  to  be  renewed  once  a  year,  and  for  this 
renewal  the  sum  of  $1  is  to  be  paid.  The  only  expense  provided  for  is  the  payment  to  each  of 
the  five  members  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  $5  a  day  for  actual  services  and  five  cents  a  mile 
for  each  mile  actually  traveled  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  residue  does  not  appear,  except  that  it  is  to  be  kept  by  the  State  Treasurer  and  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  him  upon  warrants  "  signed  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  board."  The  pur- 
pose for  which  this  is  to  be  expended  is  not  disclosed.  There  is  an  inconsistency  between  section 
one,  which  provides  "  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  .shall  apply  to  or  af¥ect  any  per.son  who 
is  now  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation  "  and  section 
seven  which  provides  that  "  every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State 
.  .  .  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  one  dollar."  Section  thirteen  which  provides  "  to 
shave  or  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward  received  by  the  perform- 
ing of  such  service  or  any  other  person  shall  be  construed  as  practising  the  occupation  of  barber- 
ing  within  the  meaning  of  this  ace  "  is  utterly  insensible. 

RJiode  Island.  The  law  in  this  State  was  passed  April  17,  1903, 
and  seems  to  give  satisfaction,  regulating,  as  it  does,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  barber  shops.  In  December,  1903,  there  were  about  1,300 
barbers  registered  in  the  State.  The  law  applies  only  to  the  cities  of 
the  State,  but  the  town  council  of  any  town  is  authorized  to  adopt  its 
provisions  if  thought  desirable.  Should  the  town  council  vote  so  to  do, 
the  town  clerk  files  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  an 
attested  copy  of  the  vote  of  the  town  council  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  adopted.  Ui)on  the  filing  of  this 
copy,  the  act  becomes  in  full  force  and  effect  in  said  town,  and  when  so 
adopted  the  word  "  cit}'^"  wherever  used  in  the  act  "shall  be  construed 
to  mean  and  include  such  town,"  and  the  words  "passage  of  this  act" 
wherever  used  in  this  act  "  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and  include  the 
adoption  of  the  act  by  such  town." 

Tennessee.  This  State  has  no  law  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
barbers.  There  was  an  attempt  to  pass  such  a  law  during  the  session 
of  the  last  legislature  but  it  failed. 

Texas.  An  Act  regulating  the  licensing  of  barbers  was  passed  by 
the  recent  session  of  the  leo-islature  in  this  State  but  the  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor. 

Vermont.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State  in  reoard  to  licensing: 
barbers  nor  has  any  bill  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly  with  reference 
to  the  matter.     The  subject  has  never  been  discussed  by  legislators. 

Virginia.  At  a  former  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  relating  to 
the  licensing  or  registration  of  barbers  was  presented  to  committee,  but 
was  not  favorably  reported  upon. 

Washington.  The  law  in  this  State  was  enacted  at  the  1901  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  is  giving  satisfaction. 

West  Virginia.  This  State  has  no  law  providing  for  the  licensing 
of  barbers.  There  has  never  been  an  effort  made  alono-  this  line  nor  has 
the  ([uestion  been  discussed  publicly. 

Wisconsin.  The  barbers'  license  law  was  approved  May  11,  1903. 
"  The  law  has  accomplished  more  good  in  the  five  months  it  has  been  in 
force  than  was  anticipated.     There  has  been  an  appreciable  improvement 
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in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  shops  in  most  of  the  cities  and  especially 
in  Milwaukee  where  the  health  department  co-operates  with  the  State 
board  of  examiners.  But  like  all  new  laws  of  similar  character,  it  takes 
time  to  realize  any  great  benefits,  and  it  is  too  early  to  form  a  just  and 
unprejudiced  opinion,  but  I  feel  confident  that  the  law  will  in  time  bring 
even  greater  results  than  dreamed  of  by  its  most  ardent  supporters. 
The  barbers  themselves  and  all  those  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the 
law  are  surprised  at  the  beneficial  results  so  far  obtained,  and  some  of 
its  former  opponents  are  now  its  most  ardent  supporters." 

Wyoming.  No  law  for  licensing  barbers  has  been  passed  nor  any 
attempt  made  to  pass  such  a  law.  The  secretary  of  state  says  that  it 
"  would  be  a  good  thing." 

In  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  pass 
any  law  which  would  regulate  the  practice  of  barbering,  although  in 
several  the  matter  has  been  under  discussion. 


THE  EARLY   CLOSING  AND  HALF-HOLIDAY  LAWS 
OF  AUSTRALASIA. 


The  Factories  and  Shops  Act  of  1900  (63  Vict.  :N'o.  1654,  Sec.  3) 
provided  that  a  Royal  Commission  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  and  reporting  upon  the  operations  of  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Acts,  and  the  effect  of  said  Acts  upon  the  trades  and  industries  to  which 
they  apply,  and  their  effect  on  trade,  manufactures,  labor,  and  commerce. 
"We  present  below  a  condensed  statement  of  the  report  made  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  early  closing  and  half-holiday  laws  as  they  affected  the 
retail  and  wholesale  stores,  offices,  and  certain  departments  in  mills  and 
factories.  "Shop"  or  "store"  means  a  place,  building,  stall,  tent, 
vehicle,  or  boat  in  which  goods  are  exposed  or  offered  for  sale,  or  in 
which  the  business  of  a  hairdresser  is  carried  on.  "Shop  Assistant" 
means  a  person  employed  in  or  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  goods  in 
a  store  and  includes  any  clerk  emploj'cd  in  a  store,  but  does  not  include 
persons  who  are  employed  when  the  store  is  closed  for  business. 

yevj  Zealand. 

With  the  exception  of  fish,  fruit,  and  confectionery  stores,  coffee- 
houses,, eating  houses,  and  railway  bookstalls,  all  stores  must  close  in 
each  week  on  the  afternoon  of  one  working-day  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  But 
in  the  week  in  which  a  public  holiday  or  half-holiday  occurs,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  observe  the  special  weekly  half-holiday  as  well. 

Stores  may  be  kept  open  on  the  afternoon  of  the  working  day  next 
preceding  Chiistmas,  New  Year's,  Good  Friday,  the  Sovereign's  birthday, 
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and  Easter  Monday,  respectively,  although  such  day  may  bo  the  day 
appointed  for  the  closing  of  stores. 

Drug  stores  may  be  opened  between  seven  p.m.  and  nine  p.m.,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  closing  of  stores,  for  the  supply  of  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances  only,  and  should  such  articles  be  urgently 
required,  the  stores  may  be  opened  at  any  time  during  the  afternoon 
observed  as  the  weekly  half-holiday. 

All  offices  must  close  at  five  p.m.  each  week  day  except  Saturday, 
when  the  hour  of  closing  is  one  p.m.  Employes  may  be  required  to  worlv 
an  extra  period  not  exceeding  three  hours  per  day  on  10  days  in  each 
month.  Sliip})ing,  tramway,  and  newspaper  offices  are  excepted.  Should 
a  day  other  than  Saturday  be  appointed  as  the  day  for  the  half-holiday 
for  stores  in  any  district,  the  proprietor  of  any  office  in  tlie  district  may 
close  his  office  on  that  day  instead  of  Saturday.  Further,  offices  are 
excepted  during  two  periods  of  four  weeks  each  in  every  year  for  pur- 
poses of  half-yearly  balances. 

Any  storekeeper  Avho  carries  on  business  by  himself  or  with  the 
assistance  of  members  of  his  famil}^  below  the  age  of  18  years,  and  who 
resides  on  the  premises  may  close  on  another  specified  day  than  the  day 
appointed  for  the  half-holiday  in  the  district  on  giving  notice  to  the 
inspector  that  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Any  storekeeper  at  a  port  may  keep  open  or  employ  any  person 
after  the  prescribed  time  of  closing  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
goods  to  any  ship,  steamer,  or  lioat  arriving  at  sucli  port.  All  assistants 
in  stores  outside  the  limits  of  cities,  boroughs,  and  town  districts,  all 
assistants  employed  in  hotel  bars  within  or  without  such  limits,  and  every 
assistant  in  excepted  stores  must  be  permitted  to  have  a  half-holiday  from 
one  P.M.  every  week. 

Employers  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  offence 
in  respect  of  the  employment  of  any  employe  later  than  half-an-hour  after 
prescribed  time  of  closing,  and  other  penalties  are  provided  for  other 
breaches  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

A  woman  or  person  under  18  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  in 
or  about  any  store  for  more  than  52  hours  per  week,  excluding  meal 
times,  nor  longer  than  ^Yo  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  on  one  day  in 
each  week,  when  they  maj^  be  employed  for  lli^  hours.  During  40 
days  in  the  year,  permission  may  be  given  by  the  inspector  to  employ 
persons  in  a  store  or  workroom  for  a  period  of  three  hours  each  day,  for 
the  purposes  of  stocktaking.  In  every  store  where  women  or  young 
persons  are  employed,  a  notice  must  be  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
showing  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  during  which  such  persons  may 
be  employed.  The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  law  in  this  respect  is  any 
sum  not  exceeding  f  10  for  each  person. 

The  method  of  determining  the  day  on  which  the  half-holiday  is  to 
be  observed  is  as  follows  :    The  local  municipal  authority,   by  special 
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resolution  in  January  of  each  year,  appoints  the  day  on  which  stores  are 
to  be  closed;  and  it  may  also,  before  March  31  in  each  year,  substitute 
another  day  if  it  so  desires.  The  Governor  in  Council  has  power  to 
appoint  a  day  in  the  event  of  any  local  authority  or  conference  of  store- 
keepers failing  to  do  so.  Should  a  day  other  than  Saturday  be  decided 
on  as  the  day  to  be  observed  for  closing,  any  person  ma}^  close  on  Satur- 
day instead,  by  giving  notice  to  the  inspector.  Further,  should  Satur- 
day be  appointed  for  the  half-holiday,  another  day  may  be  fixed  on  which 
butchers,  hairdressers,  and  photographers  may  close  in  lieu  of  Saturday. 
Three-fifths  of  the  storekeepers  in  any  city  or  borough  may  requisi- 
tion the  ^Minister  Avith  respect  to  the  closing  of  all  stores  at  nine  or  10 
P.M.,  on  Saturdaj"  in  each  Meek,  and  the  Minister  must  then  intimate  by 
notice  in  the  Government  Gazette  that  all  stores  shall  be  closed  accord- 
ingly. 

jSfew  South  Wales. 

The  closing  times  tor  all  stores  (with  certain  exemptions)  situate 
within  the  Metropolitan  or  the  Newcastle  Shopping  District  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Monday  and  Tuesday,  six  o'clock ;  Wednesday,  one  o'clock  or 
six  o'clock  at  the  o[)tion  of  the  storekeeper ;  Thursday,  six  o'clock ; 
Friday,  six  o'clock,  where  the  closing  time  on  the  preceding  Wednesday 
was  one  o'clock,  and  10  o'clock  where  the  closing  time  on  the  preceding 
Wednesday  was  six  p.m.  ;  Saturday,  one  o'clock  where  the  closing  time 
on  the  preceding  Wednesday  was  six  o'clock,  and  10  o'clock  where  the 
closing  time  on  the  preceding  Wednesday  was  one  o'clock. 

The  closino-  time  for  news  agents  and  booksellers  within  the  metro- 
politan  area  is  eight  p.m.  on  five  week  nights,  and  10  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Stores  in  the  Newcastle  District  which  close  at  one  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  may  keep  open  till  10  p.m.  on  Friday,  but  must  then  close 
at  six  P.M.  on  Saturday. 

Each  storekeeper  has  the  choice  of  closing  time  on  Wednesday  ;  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  send  notice  to  the  Minister  in  the  prescribed  form,  and 
to  affix  a  copy  of  the  notice  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  store ;  failure 
to  do  so  is  an  oftence  under  the  Act ;  and  until  he  makes  a  choice,  the 
closing  time  is  deemed  to  be  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday.  Having  made 
a  choice,  he  cannot  alter  it  for  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  former 
choice. 

Storekeepers  occupjdng  two  or  more  stores  (not  being  exempted) 
in  any  shopping  district  must  close  them  on  the  same  day.  Where  a 
store  is  closed  during  the  whole  of  any  public  holiday,  and  assistants  are 
not  employed  during  such  day,  the  store  may  be  kept  open  till  six  p.m. 
on  the  day  appointed  for  closing  at  one  p.m.,  and  where  such  holiday  is 
Christmas,  New  Year's,  or  Good  Friday,  such  store  may  be  kept  open 
until  10  o'clock  on  the  week-day  preceding. 

Every  municiiiality  outside  the  jNletropolitan  and  Newcastle  shop- 
ping districts  is  a  country  shopping  district,  and  the  Governor  may  pro- 
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claim  any  other  area  a  country  shopping  district.  The  closing  times  for 
shops  (except  those  exempted  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  and  New- 
castle districts)  situate  within  a  countr}'  shopping  district  are  :  On  one 
week-day,  one  o'cloclv ;  and  on  one  weelv-day,  10  o'clock;  such  days, 
until  altered,  are  those  now  observed  in  each  shopping  district  ;  and  on 
the  four  other  week-days  six  p.m.  There  is  also  provision  made  whereby 
any  store  which  is  closed  during  and  until  six  p.m.  on  an}'^  week-day  ob- 
served as  a  holiday  for  any  religious  purpose,  and  the  employes  of  which 
do  not  work  therein  during  such  time,  may  be  kept  open  until  six  p.m., 
on  the  day  on  which  the  closing  time  is  one  o'clock. 

After  the  Act  has  been  in  force  for  not  less  than  nine  months  in  any 
country  shopping  district  any  number,  not  being  less  than  one-third  of 
the  storekeepers,  may  present  a  memorial  to  the  Minister  asking  that  a 
poll  be  taken  on  the  (|uestion  whether  any  of  the  days  appointed  for 
closing  should  be  altered  to  days  specified  in  the  memorial.  The  da3''s 
are  then  altered,  or  remain  unaltered,  according  to  the  result  of  the  poll. 
]N^o  second  poll  may  be  taken  for  two  years.     The  exempted  stores  are  : 

Pakt  I  Pakt  III  — Con. 

Hairdressers  Confectioners''  shops 


Newspaper  and  news  agents*'  shops 
f^AKT  11  I'liblic  houses 

Hotels  and  wine  shops 
Undertakers'  establishments 


Chemists 

Druggists 

Trivale  dispensarie 

Public  dispensaries  Pakt  IV 

Flower  shops  Restaurants 

Refreshment  sliops 
Part  HI  Eating  houses 

Fruit  shops  Fish  shops 

Vegetable  shops  Oyster  shops 

Tobacconists'  shops  Cooked  provision  shops 

Hairdressers  must  close  at  10  p.m.  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  at  the 
option  of  the  employer,  and  at  half-past  seven  on  otlier  week  nights. 
Having  made  a  choice,  the  Minister  is  notified  in  prescribed  form,  and  a 
copy  of  the  notice  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  store.  Until 
such  choice  is  made  it  is  considered  that  Saturday  has  been  chosen  as  the 
day  for  closing  at  10  p.m.  No  other  choice  is  })ermitted  until  the  expi- 
ration of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  former  choice.  vStores  men- 
tioned in  Part  H  close  at  nine  p.m.  on  five  days  and  1 1  o'clock  on  Satiu'days. 
Stores  mentioned  in  Part  IH  must  close  not  later  than  11  p.m.  on  each 
week-day,  while  those  in  Part  IV  may  keep  open  until  12  o'clock  mid- 
night on  all  week-days.  Half-an-hour  is  allowed  to  serve  customers  who 
are  in  the  store  at  closing  time,  and  druggists  are  permitted  to  sell  med- 
icines or  sttrgical  appliances  after  closing  time. 

No  person  may  be  employed  in  any  store  mentioned  in  Parts  I  to 
IV  for  more  than  60  hours  per  Aveek,  except  that  hairdressers  are  allowed 
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to  attend  to  an}^  customers  who  are  in  the  store  at  closing  time;  and  all 
persons  em})lojed  in  such  shops  must  be  allowed  a  half-holida}^  from 
one  i'.M. ,  one  week-day  every  week,  except  in  a  week  in  which  a  public 
or  bank  holiday  has  been  allowed  to  them.  Those  engaged  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  or  eating  houses,  may  be  allowed  a  half-holiday  from  two 
P.M.  instead  of  one  p.m.  Neglect  to  grant  a  half-holiday  is  considered 
an  offence  against  the  Act,  and  penalties  ranging  from  $10  to  $50  are 
provided  for  different  sections  of  the  Act. 

Storekeepers,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Part  I  to  Part  IV,  may 
employ  any  person  on  12  week-days  in  any  half  year  (not  being  days  on 
which  the  shop  closes  at  one  to  10  o'clock  or  any  public  holiday)  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  hours  (exclusive  of  time  allowed  for  refresh- 
ment) after  the  closing  hour.  Records  of  all  such  extra  time  must  be 
kept  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  must  be  certified  as  correct  by  each 
person  concerned. 

Where  an  employe  is  granted  full  pay  for  a  holiday  (other  than  a 
public  holiday,  etc.),  he  may  be  employed  for  three  hours  after  the 
store  has  been  closed  on  two  other  days,  but  not  on  a  one  o'clock  or  10 
o'clock  closing  day  or  public  holiday. 

Every  ))aker  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  and  every  storekeeper, 
butcher,  and  milk  vendor  in  any  shopping  district,  must  allow  every 
person  employed  in  delivering  goods  four  half-holidays  in  each  month, 
or  a  whole  holiday  on  one  week-day  in  each  month.  And  bakers  in  the 
metropolitan  area  must  permit  every  person  employed  delivering  bread 
to  take  a  whole  holiday  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month,  but  if 
any  public  holiday  falls  in  the  same  week  as  the  third  Wednesday  such 
whole  holiday  must  be  observed  on  the  public  holiday  and  not  on  the 
third  Wednesday. 

South  Australia . 

The  closing  time  within  the  Metropolitan  Shopping  District  is  the 
same  as  that  observed  in  the  New  South  Wales  Metropolitan  District, 
except  that  nine  o'clock  is  substituted  for  10  o'clock  wherever  it  occurs  in 
the  New  South  Wales  law.  This  does  not  apply  to  Clu'istmas  Eve,  in 
so  far  as  it  fixes  the  closing  time  before  nine  o'clock  for  the  week-day 
immediately  preceding  any  public  holiday,  but  no  store  shall  remain 
open  for  trade  after  six  o'clock  on  more  than  one  day  in  any  week.  The 
general  conditions  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  day  for  closing,  alteration 
of  day,  etc.,  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  Sydne}^  The  Governor 
has  power,  on  receipt  of  a  memorial  by  a  majority  of  storekeepers  con- 
cerned, to  proclaim  country  shopping  districts,  and  he  may  also  fix  and 
alter  the  closing  times  for  such  districts.  The  majority  of  storekeepers 
in  a  shopping  district  may  propose,  by  memorial,  that  certain  times  be 
fixed  or  altered  for  the  closing  of  all  stores  in  such  district.  No  closing 
time  shall  be  appointed  earlier  than  six  o'clock,  except  on  the  day  to  be 
observed  as  a  half-holida}^     All    employes  must  receive  a  half-holiday 
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from  one  p.m.  each  week,  except  in  a  week  in  which  tliere  is  a  pubUc 
holiday  allowed  to  thoni.  Those  emplo3'ed  in  preparing  or  serving-up 
meals  may  be  employed  till  two  p.."\i. 

Storekeepers  are  allowed  half-an-hour  to  serve  customers  who  are  in 
the  store  at  closing  time,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  th(!  time  during  which 
a  storekeeper,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  storekeeper,  may  keep 
open,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  one  member  of  his  family,  sell  goods 
therein  on  any  week-day.  This  provision  does  not  apply  where  any  one 
is  employed  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  proprietor's  own  family. 

Penalties  ranging  from  $10  to  $2.')  are  provided.  No  person  under 
1(5  years  of  age  may  be  employed  for  more  than  .52  hours  in  one  week, 
or  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  on  one  day  in  a  week, 
when  not  more  than  11  hours  may  be  worked.  Permission  may  be 
obtained  to  work  employes  not  more  than  12  hours  a  day  for  40  days  in 
a  year. 

The  following  places  of  business  are  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  save  that  all  employes  must  receive  a  half-holiday  every 
week :  Druggists :  restaurants,  eating  houses,  and  places  of  refresh- 
ment ;  cooked  meats  and  butchers'  and  bakers'  small  goods  ;  fish  and 
oyster  stores  :  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  stores ;  tobacconists  ;  hair- 
dressers ;  confectioners ;  news  agents  and  bookstalls  at  railway  sta- 
tions ;  undertakers ;  public  houses ;  licensed  wine  stores ;  and  milk 
vendors. 

Victoria. 

All  stores  except  drug  stores,  coffee  houses,  confectioners'  stores, 
eating  houses,  fish  and  oyster  stores,  fruit  and  vegetable  stores,  restau- 
rants, tobacconists,  and  book  sellers'  and  news  agents'  stores,  must  be 
closed  at  seven  p.:m.,  on  ordinarv  nigfhts  and  10  p.m.  on  Saturdavs.  If  a 
store  be  closed  for  the  whole  of  a  public  holiday  it  may  be  kept  open  till 
10  p.:m.  the  preceding  night. 

If  a  majority  of  the  storekeepers  of  any  class  in  any  municipal 
cl^strict  desire  to  keep  open  after  seven  p.m.  they  can  petition  the  Governor 
in  Council  to  make  a  regulation  for  any  hour  they  please,  or  they  can 
petition  in  favor  of  closing  before  seven  p.m.  A  majority  of  any  class  or 
all  classes  (other  than  the  exempted  class)  can  also  petition  the  Governor 
in  Council  to  fix  a  da}'  for  the  closing  of  all  stores  or  an}'  class  of  stores 
for  a  half-holiday  from  one  v.^i.  on  any  specified  day  in  the  week.  A 
majority  in  the  metropolitan  district,  or  any  two  or  more  contiguous 
municipal  districts,  may  unite  for  similar  purposes.  Any  one  who 
closes  for  the  whole  of  a  public  holiday  need  not  close  for  the  usual 
weekly  half-holiday.  Milk  cannot  be  delivered  after  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Sundays. 

By  regulation,  the  hours  of  work  of  women,  girls,  and  of  males 
under  16  years  of  age  in  stores  of  the  exempted  class  are  limited  to  60 
per  week,  and  a  half-holiday  must  be  given  from  2  o'clock  on  some  week- 
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day.     This   regulation    also    applies   to    billiard    markers,  waiters,   and 
waitresses. 

Every  employe  (except  in  certain  exempted  stores  in  cities,  towns, 
and  boroughs)  must  Ije  given  a  half-holiday  from  one  p.m.  on  some  week- 
day. By  special  enactment  this  provision  applies  to  the  whole  State. 
Persons  emploj'^ed  in  delivering  meat  or  milk  must  be  given  a  half-holiday 
from  one  i\n.  on  some  week-day,  and  those  employed  in  delivering 
bread  must  be  given  a  whole  holiday  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  every 
month. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  no  person  employed  in  or  in  connection 
with  a  store  (except  porters  or  watchmen  or  persons  employed  in  the 
stores  of  the  exempted  class)  can  be  employed  for  more  than  52  hours  in 
a  week.  The  Chief  Inspector  may  allow  persons  to  work  overtime  on 
not  more  than  40  days  in  a  year. 

The  working  hours  of  carters  and  carriers  employed  in  a  metrojiolitan 
district  in  carrying  goods  to  or  from  a  factory,  workroom,  or  shop  are 
limited  to  60  per  week,  and  they  must  be  given  a  holiday  on  some  week- 
day either  for  the  Avliole  morning  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Suitable  sitting  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  all  stores,  and 
employes  must  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  same  at  all  reasonable  times 
during  the  day.  Penalties  are  provided  for  offences  against  the  Acts, 
and  the  onus  of  proof  of  compliance  with  the  law  is  in  a  few  cases  on 
the  defendant. 

Queensland, 

Subject  to  certain  provisions,  all  stores  must  close  at  six  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursda}'' ;  on  Friday,  10  p.m.  ;  and  on 
Saturday,  one  p.m.,  except  where  another  day  than  Saturday  is  appointed 
as  the  day  to  be  observed  as  a  half-holiday,  when  the  stores  may  be  kept 
open  till  nine  v.m.  on  Saturday,  and  then  the  closing  time  on  Friday  is  six 
P.M.,  unless  Friday  should  be  selected  as  the  day  for  closing  at  one  p.m. 

On  the  three  business  days  preceding  Christmas  P^ve  it  is  permitted 
to  keep  open  till  10  p.m.,  and  on  the  business  day  next  preceding  Christ- 
mas up  to  11  P.M. 

Outside  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  (leneral  Post  Office,  Brisbane^ 
any  number  of  rate  payers  in  any  district,  being  not  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  number  of  rate  payers  in  such  district,  ma}-  rccjuirc  the 
inspector  to  take  a  poll  on  the  question  of  the  da}^  to  be  observed  as  a 
half-holiday  in  each  week.  The  Governor  in  Council  notifies  in  the 
Gazette  the  day  chosen,  and  such  day  is  observed  till  altered  by  another 
poll,  which  cannot  be  demanded  or  taken  until  after  one  year  from  the 
date  of  last  poll. 

Butchers  or  j)hotographers  may  agree  among  themselves  b}''  ballot 
or  otherwise,  approved  by  the  Minister,  on  a  day  for  the  half-holiday  in, 
each  week. 
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Those  who  close  thcnr  stores  for  the  whole  of  an,y  holiday  ai)pointcd 
under  the  Bank  Holidays  Act  are  permitted  to  keep  open  until  six  p.m.  on 
the  day  generally  observed  as  a  half-holiday.  Should  such  public  holiday 
fall  on  Friday,  and  the  store  is  closed  for  the  entire  day,  it  may  be  kept 
open  till  10  v. si.  on  the  Thursday  preceding. 

The  exempted  places  of  business  are :  Druggists,  confectioners, 
fish  and  oyster,  fruit,  vegetable,  and  temperance  beverage  sellers,  hair- 
dressers, restaurants,  and  refreshment  sellers,  tobacconists,  booksellers 
and  news  agents,  and  undertakers,  also  licensed  victuallers  and  wine 
stores.  The  Minister  has  power  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in 
certain  cases. 

Females  and  persons  under  1()  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  52  hours  a  week,  exclusive  of  meal  time,  nor  for  more  than 
91/^  hours  in  any  day,  except  on  the  late  working  night,  when  the  time 
may  be  extended  to  lU/^  hours.  The  hours  for  employes  in  exempted 
stores  are  60  per  week,  except  in  hotel  bars,  where  72  hours  may  be 
worked.  Females  and  persons  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  em- 
ployed longer  than  12  hours  per  day. 

Employes  in  exempted  stores  and  hotel  bars  and  bars  of  registered 
clubs  must  be  permitted  to  have  a  half-holiday,  from  two  p.m.  ,  on  some 
working-da}"  of  each  week. 

Persons  employed  solely  as  carters  in  any  store  or  factory  must 
also  be  permitted  to  take  a  half-holiday,  from  one  p.m.,  on  some  working- 
day  of  each  week. 

Occupiers  of  stores  in  the  exempt  class  may  agree  among  themselves 
for  the  appointment  of  a  half-holida}^  or  as  to  the  closing  hours. 

Employes  may  be  emploj^ed  half-an-hour  after  closing  time.  Per- 
mission may  l)e  obtained  to  work  employes  not  more  than  three  hours  in 
any  one  day  beyond  the  ordinary-  working  hours  on  not  more  than  40 
days  a  year.  It  is  not  lawful  to  require  any  person  to  work  overtime  on 
more  than  three  consecutive  nights.  Overtime  may  be  worked  without 
written  permission  if  notice,  in  writing,  is  given  to  the  inspector  within 
24  hours  after  conmiencement  of  such  overtime.  If  the  Minister  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  working  of  the  overtime  is  necessary  to  meet  a  sudden 
and  unforeseen  press  of  Avork,  he  may  entirely  withdraw  the  privilege  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  privilege  can  only  be  taken  advantage 
of  10  times  a  year.  Penalties  for  violating  the  pro\'isions  of  the  Act  are 
an}^  sum  not  exceeding  $25. 

Western  Austva  I  ia . 
In  November,  1898,  the  Western  Australian  Parliament  passed  an 
Early  Closing  Act,  providing  that  all  stores  must  close  at  six  p.m.,  and 
keep  closed  until  8  a.m.  the  following  morning.  Everj^  one  was  obliged 
to  close  his  store  for  a  half  day  in  each  week,  with  the  choice  of  closing 
on  one  of  two  days.     Forty-eight  hom\s  per  week  was  fixed  as  the  time 
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limit  for  women  and  persons  under  16  years  of  age.  All  the  exempt 
class  of  stores  had  to  give  their  employes  a  half-holiday  in  each  week. 
It  was  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  Early  Closing  Act  passed  in  Austra- 
lia, and  it  was  to  continue  for  three  years  from  the  date  on  which  it  came 
into  force.  In  November,  1901,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  j^lace  this  Act  permanently  on  the  statute  book,  but  the  statutory 
duration  expired  before  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the  new  Bill  was  not 
proceeded  with. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1902,  the  Government  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing another  measure  under  a  title  similar  to  the  original  one,  but  differing 
in  certain  respects  from  the  former,  and  more  closely  following  the  lines 
of  the  Acts  now  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia. 

Stores  must  close  at  one  o'clock  on  one  week-day,  at  10  p.m.  on 
one  week-day,  and  at  six  r.M.  on  four  week-days,  and  remain  closed  till 
eight  A.M.  on  the  following  morning,  unless  the  hours  fixed  are  altered 
by  proclamation.  This  may  be  done  by  the  Minister  on  receipt  of  a 
memorial  from  the  majority  of  the  storekeei)ers  in  any  district  asking  for 
an  alteration  in  the  closing  days  or  hours. 

There]  is  no  vital  difference  between  this  Act  and  the  Acts  before 
referred  to.  The  choice  is  given  of  Wednesday  or  Saturday  for  closing, 
and  unless  the  chief  inspector  is  otherwise  notified  the  storekeeper  is 
deemed  to  have  chosen  Wednesday  for  closing  at  one  p.m.,  and  Saturday 
for  closing  at  10  p.m.  Having  chosen  a  day,  another  choice  cannot  be 
made  till  three  months  have  elapsed.  Those  running  two  or  more  stores 
in^any  district  nmst  close  them  all  at  the  same  time.  When  a  store  has 
been  closed  on  any  public  holiday,  and  the  assistants  have  not  been  em- 
ployed, it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  the  weekly  half-holiday,  and  should 
the  holiday  be  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day,  stores  may  remain  open 
till  10  P.M.  on  the  preceding  week-day. 

Hairdressers  close  at  6.30  p.m.  on  all  evenings  except  Satiu'day,  and 
the  week-days  preceding  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  when  they 
may  remain  open  till  10  p.m.  Failure  to  close  at  the  appointed  time  is 
an  ofience  against  the  Act.  It  is  permitted  to  keep  open  for  half-an- 
hour  after  the  appointed  time  to  serve  customers  who  are  in  the  store  at 
closing  time. 

Exempt  stores  carrying  on  other  trades  in  the  same  place  must  close 
at  time  appointed  for  stores  which  are  not  exempt.  Provision  is  made 
to  allow  storekeepers  to  employ  their  assistants  on  12  week-days  (not 
being  da^^s  on  which  stores  close  at  one  p.m.  or  10  p.m.  or  days  on  which 
a  half  or  whole  holiday  falls)  in  any  half  year  for  three  hours,  exclusive 
of  meal  hours,  but  stores  must  be  closed  during  any  such  period. 

Assistants  must  be  allowed  a  half-holiday  once  a  week  from  1.80 
p.m.  on  some  week-day,  except  in  weeks  when  there  is  a  public  holiday, 
assistants  employed  in  wholesale  or  commission  agents'  places  of  busi- 
ness must  also  receive  a  half-holiday,  while  those  employed  in  hotels, 
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public  houses,  restaurants,  or  eating  houses  may  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence theh'  holiday  at  2.30  p.m. 

Women  and  young  persons  under  1(>  years  of  age  nmst  not  be 
employed  longer  than  nine  hours  a  day  or  53  hours  per  week. 

A  storekeeper  is  not  liable  if  he  can  prove  that  the  ofience  was 
committed  by  another  person  against  his  orders  after  exercising  all 
reasonable  care  to  see  that  the  law  is  observed  ;  penalties  range  from  $25 
for  first  offence  to  $250  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  conviction. 

Exempt  stores  are  :  Druggists,  restaurants,  eating  houses,  and  places 
of  refreshment,  cooked  meat  stores,  confectioners,  butchers,  fish  and 
oyster  stores,  bakers,  fruit  stores,  vegetable  stores,  dairies,  hairdressers, 
tobacconists,  newspaper  and  news  agents,  stationers  and  booksellers, 
railway  bookstalls,  florists,  undertakers,  and  public  houses. 

Tasmania . 

With  the  exception  of  the  Women  and  Children  Employment  Act 
of  1884,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  pass  laws  in  Tasmania 
reoulatinoj  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories  and  stores  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful.  An  Eight  Hours  Bill  passed  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  two 
occasions,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council.  An  Early 
Closing  Bill  which  was  supported  by  the  larger  stores,  and  condemned 
by  the  smaller,  was  accepted  by  the  Lower  House,  but  was  rejected 
when  it  reached  the  Council.  A  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Bill  was 
also  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  session  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  Women  and  Children  Employment  Act  provides  that  a  woman 
shall  mean  any  person  of  the  female  sex  over  18  years  of  age,  not  a 
domestic  servant.  "  Child"  means  any  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  14 
years.  Persons  under  12  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  be  employed 
in  a  factory.  Women  must  not  be  employed  for  more  than  10  hours  in 
any  one  day,  nor  children  for  more  than  eight  hours,  with  an  interval  of 
one  hour  for  a  meal.  During  the  months  of  January,  February,  March, 
and  December  in  each  j^ear,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  children  in  jam  factories  for  nine  hours  a  day  ;  neither  is  there  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  limit  of  employment  of  saleswomen  in  retail  stores 
on  Saturday  evenings. 

Provision  is  made  for  sitting  accommodation  for  saleswomen,  and 
also  for  proper  sanitar}'"  arrangements  in  the  factories  and  stores.  The 
enforcement  of  the  Act  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  or  Chief 
Officer  of  Police.  Penalties  up  to  $150  may  be  imposed  for  violation. 
This  Act  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse. 

There  is  a  system  of  voluntar}^  closing  of  stores  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  one  P.M.  in  the  larger  towns,  and  it  is  well  observed.  The  bulk  close 
at  six  P.M.  durino-the  week,  and  10  p.m.  on  Saturdavs,  but,  the  arrano^ement 
being  of  a  voluntary  nature,  all  do  not  observe  these  hours.  Artisans  and 
some  other  tradesmen  usuallv  work  from  50  to  54  hours  a  week. 
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INDUSTRIAL  STUDIES,  No.  2. 


PROPRIETORS. 

In  Labor  Rullctiii  No.  28  the  first  of  these  Industrial  Studies  was 
presented,  Agriculture  being  the  industry  considered.  This  second  study 
relates  to  Proprietors.  By  the  term  "Proprietors"  is  meant  manufac- 
turers and  other  employers  of  labor  engaged  in  productive  industries. 

The  pr(!sentation  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  relating  to  male  pro- 
prietors and  the  other  to  female.  In  each  of  these  parts  is  specified  the 
number  of  proprietors  who  are  native  born  of  native  descent,  native  born 
of  foreign  descent,  or  foreign  born.  In  that  for  male  proprietors,  two 
other  si)ecificati()ns  are  given,  one  relating  to  foreign  born,  naturalized, 
and  the  other  to  foreign  born,  alien. 

The  colunm  headed  "  Foreign  Born,"  in  the  tables  which  follow, 
requires  some  exi)lanation.  In  the  case  of  males  it  includes  all  under 
21  years  of  age,  also  those  naturalized  non-voters  who  had  resided  in 
the  town  in  which  they  were  enumerated  h^ss  than  six  months  or  who 
had  lived  in  the  Conunon wealth  for  less  than  one  year.  In  the  case  of 
females,  it  includes  all  those  of  foreign  birth,  of  whatever  age. 


Nativity  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers. 

Native 

Native 

Foreign 

Foreign 
Born, 
Allen 

Skx  ani>  Industhiks. 

Born,  Nn- 
tlvo 

Horn,  Kor- 
elgn 

Foreign 
Born 

Horn, 
Natiiral- 

Aggre- 
gates 

Descent 

Descent 

Ized 

Males. 

18,219 

2,862 

i)l 

4,818 

2,103 

23,093 

Agrlcult-iir.'il  imv>U'iiient8 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

20 

Anns  aiiil  .•iiiiiimiiiUon, 

27 

3 

- 

3 

1 

34 

ArUllciiil  tcetli  anil  (leiitiil  work, 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

Artii8iins'  IooIh 

87 

10 

- 

25 

3 

131 

AwninnH,  HiillH,  touts,  trtc, 

40 

5 

- 

10 

- 

55 

ISuutH  and  bIioch,    ....... 

1,500 

14(i 

1 

1!)1 

47 

1,885 

IJoxcfl  —  iiapiT  and  wooflcn,       .... 

204 

i) 

1 

10 

2 

226 

Brick,  tilcH,  and  hi'wim'  \n\w,       .... 

54 

12 

- 

18 

10 

!)4 

llrooniH,  bruslic.M,  and  mops,      .... 

44 

7 

- 

17 

2 

70 

Unildiua : 

4,237 

1,08!) 

23 

1,908 

953 

8,210 

lUilldcrs  and  contractors,       .... 

744 

180 

3 

389 

150 

1,400 

Breakwaters,  dams,  jetties,  and  wiiarvcs, 

8 

2 

- 

1 

1 

12 

l$rld';cs, 

25 

20 

- 

19 

15 

7!) 

|{nildinj,^s  other  tlian  dwelling  liouses,    . 

it 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

11 

Monses 

322 

72 

o 

108 

7(; 

640 

Sewei  s  and  wells, 

21 

11 

I 

21 

2 

56 

Builders  and  <'ontractoi's,  ».  ,s., 

35!) 

73 

180 

56 

()68 

(Jarpentm's  and  builders 

4i)2 

87 

.3 

200 

170 

958 

Carpenters  and  contractors 

181 

18 

'2 

53 

32 

286 

Kmploytu's, 

2,584 

741 

13 

1,137 

572 

5,047 

Building  trades 

34 

14 

- 

27 

9 

84 

Carpenters, 

903 

125 

•2 

382 

286 

1,788 

liatlK^'H, 

11 

5 

1 

9 

5 

31 

Masons  (brick), 

178 

40 

1 

59 

16 

300 

Masons  (l)rick  and  stone) 

77 

22 

1 

21 

8 

129 

Masons  (stone) 

71 

30 

- 

73 

26 

200 

I'alnters, 

753 

180 

4 

288 

129 

1,354 

Tniicr  liann'crs, 

61 

1!) 

- 

7 

4 

91 

rile,  drivers, 

2 

2 

- 

3 

2 

!) 

I'laslerers; 

13 

15 

>2 

54 

23 

107 

I'lunibers, 

205 

23!) 

2 

150 

33 

689 

Holders 

01 

33 

_ 

35 

18 

147 

Stair  builders 

2(! 

2 

- 

18 

8 

54 

Stcanillttera 

8i) 

i» 

- 

11 

5 

64 
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Nativity  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers  —  Continued. 


SliX  AND   INBIJ.STRIKS. 


1Mat.es  — Con. 

JiiiildiiH/  — Con. 

Miim'ifac-turers,        .... 

Masons  — <H)ntr!ictor8,     . 
Buiiivl  cases,  caskets,  coOins,  etc.,     . 
Buttons  and  (tivss  trinnninfis,    . 

■Carpeting.*, 

Caniajtes  and  wagons, 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,     . 

Charcoal  and  kiiidlers, 

Clieniic.'d  preparations  — compounded, 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,    . 

Clothin;!  : 

Employers, 

Dressmakers,  .... 

Milliners 

Tailors 

Manufacturers,  .... 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.. 
Cooking,  lighting,  Jtnd  heating  apparatus 

Cordage  and  twine 

Corks,  bungs,  and  tape. 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles,  . 

I  rayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 

i  •nigs  and  medicines,  .... 

1>  vest  U  It's 

Isaitlun,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 
lUctrical  apparatus  and  ai)pliance8, 
I'.lt'ctroplating  —  employers, 
1'  niery  ami  sandpaper  and  cloth,  etc., 

I'aiicv  articles,  etc 

^(■^lili/.ers 

I'ine  arts  and  taxidermy,     . 
I'ireworks  and  matches, 
Kl.ix,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods,    . 
/'.mk/  j)r('piiriitioiis : 
r.aUcis  —  employers, 
Manul'acturers,         .... 

Kurniture, 

I  ias  and  residual  products, 

Glass 

tjlue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 

Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc.,    . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,    . 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  ami  liorn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 
Liaiiors  :  molt,  aistil/ed,  and  fermented 
Bottlers  —  employers, 
Manufacturers,         .... 

Lumber,  . 

Machines  and  machinery  : 
Machinists  —  emjtloyers. 
Manufacturers,         .... 
Metals  and  metaUic  goods  : 
IJIacksmiths  —  employers, 
Manufacturers,         .... 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 
Music.'il  instruments  and  materials, . 
Oils  and  illuminating  llnids. 
Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 
Paper  and  paper  goods. 
Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,     . 
Photographs  and  plu)tographi(;  material 
Polishes  and  dressing,  "... 
Prim  in//,  publishing,  and  bookbinding  : 
Employers, 

Bookbinders,  .... 

Electrotypers,        .... 

Engravers  anti  piinters, 

Lithograpliers,      .... 

Paper  rulers,         .... 

Printers, 

Printers  — book  and  job,     . 

Printers  —  job,       .... 
Manufacturers,         .... 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheric 
Railroad  construction  and  e(juii)ment. 
Rubber  and  clastic  goods,    . 
Saddlery  and  harness, 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shiplniilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods,       .... 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 


Native 
Born,  Na- 
tive 
Descent 


73 

163 

13 

17 

11 

450 

18 

3 

44 
272 
438 
•241 

10 

231 

197 

22 

5.i 

32 

5 

109 

4 

4 

lot) 

9 

8 

70 

9 

l.T 

21 
10 
1 

6 
573 

267 
306 
318 


14 

22 

46 

252 

40 

62 

II 

51 

229 

472 

132 

340 

918 

380 

638 

8 

59 

117 

31 

178 
11 

191 
72 

329 

316 

28 

10 

18 

8 


13 
14 
21 

54 
108 
72 
70 
17 
10 


Native 

Born,  Kor- 

elgn 

Descent 


Foreign 
Born 


!) 
54 
3 
1 
3 
102 
1 


49 
10!) 
67 

1 
60 
42 

6 

8 
10 

1 
20 


1 

15 
3 

3 
4 

1 

3 

1 

155 

100 
55 

(!8 

9 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

39 

11 

30 

9 

21 

9 

66 

21 

45 

280 

175 

105 

1 

4 

8 

1 

3 

19 

•2 

33 

9 
99 
97 
16 
4 
6 
4 

15 
5 

47 
'2 

6 
3 

5 
44 

8 

7 


Korelh'n 
Born, 

Natural- 
ized 


II 

112 

1 

•2 

4 

160 
1 


51 

471 

335 

3 

•.m 

13() 

11 

8 
8 
4 
14 
1 

10 
4 
3 


324 
234 

90 
97 

6 
1 
3 

43 
4 

5 
60 
17 
47 
13 
34 
8 
89 
26 
63 
415 
300 
115 


ForolRn 
Born, 
Allen 


1 
15 

288 


222 

"i 

3 
3 
1 


1 

167 
133 
34 

28 


8 
3 
1 
8 
4 
8 
3 
5 
7 

20 
6 
14 
168 
144 
24 

1 

11 
1 
1 
6 

29 
3 
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Nativity  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers  —  Concluded. 


Sex  and  Industries. 


Native 
Born,  Na- 
tive 
Descent 


Native 

Born,  P'or- 

eign 

Descent 


Foreign 
Born 


Foreign 
Born, 
Natural- 
ized 


Foreign 
Born, 

Alien 


Aggre- 
gates 


Males  — Con. 
Stone  : 

Marble  workers  —  employers, 

Manufacturers, 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 
Toys  and  games  (children's),     . 
Trunks  and  valises. 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 
Wooden  goods,      .... 

Woollen  goods 

Worsted  goods,      .... 


105 

13 

92 

43 

102 

106 

18 

19 

38 

2.34 

182 

8 


17 

98 
2 

3 

4 

35 

34 

3 


145 

11 

134 

7 

19 

126 

3 
1 

73 
40 


29 
1 

28 
1 

10 

38 
1 


362 

36 
326 

51 
150 
371 

21 
|25 

45 
361 
267 

19 


Nativity  of  Mamifacturers  and  Employers. 


Sbx  and  Industries. 


Native 

Born,  Native 

Descent 


Native 

Born,  Foreign 

Descent 


Foreign  Born 


Aggregates 


Females. 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 
Building  : 

Manufacturers 

Steamfitters  —  employers. 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,     . 
Carriages  and  wagons,         .       .        .        . 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded),    . 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,     . 
Clothinff: 

Employers, 

Dressmakers, 

Milliners, 

Tailors, 

Manufacturers, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cotton  goods, 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Fancy  articles,  etc 

Food  preparations : 

Bakers  —  employers,        .       .        .       . 

Manufacturers, 

Furniture 

Glass, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,       .        .        .        . 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,  . 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  : 

Blacksmiths  —  employers, 

Manufacturers, 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,  . 
Pai>er  and  paper  got)ds,       .        .        .        . 
Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc  ,     .        .        . 
Photogr.'iphs  and  i>liotographic  materials, 

Polislit's  and  dressing, 

Priiitiiifi,  imblishing,  and  bookbinding  : 

Kinployers,  ...... 

Bookbinders 

Engravers  and  printers. 

Printers 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Saddlci-y  and  harness, 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, .... 

Wooden  goods 

Woollen  goods, 


1,672 

3 

2 


1 
1 
1 

1 

1,594 

1,.576 

1,29!» 

270 

7 

IS 
1 


984 
1 


948 
942 
797 
141 
4 
6 


1,032 

1,021 

915 

98 

8 

11 

1 

1 

16 

15 

1 

1 


3,720 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3,.574 

3,.539 

3,011 

509 

19 

36 

1 

1 

2 

5 

64 

55 

9 

4 

1 

1 

2 

i 

2 

T 

4 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3 
9 
1 
8 
8 
4 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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Recapitulation. 


Skx. 

Native 
Born,  Na- 
tive 
Descent 

Native 
Born,  For- 
eign 
Descent 

Foreign 
Born 

Foreign 

Horn, 

Naturalized 

Foreign 
Born, 
Allen 

Aggregates 

Males, 
Females,     . 

13,219 
1,67'2 

2,862 
984 

91 
1,064 

4,818 

2,103 

23,093 
3,720 

Totals, 

14,891 

3,846 

1,155 

4,818 

2,103 

26,813 

Recapitulation  with.  Percentages. 

Males, 
Females,    . 

49.30 
6.24 

10.67 
3.67 

0.34 
3.97 

17.97 

7.84 

86.12 
13.88 

Totals, 

55.54 

14.34 

4.31 

17.97 

7.84 

100.00 

The  nativity  classification  of  the  proprietors,  by  sex,  engaged  in 
each  industry  or  branch  of  industry  can  be  seen  easily  from  the  table, 
but  particular  attention  may  be  called  to  a  number  of  representative 
industries  in  order  to  show  the  full  bearing  of  the  statistics  contained 
in  it. 

We  give  our  first  consideration  to  the  male  proprietors.  In  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry,  we  find  1,646  proprietors  of  native  birth  and 
239  of  foreign  birth,  out  of  a  total  of  1,885. 

Of  8,210  proprietors  in  the  building  industries,  5,326  are  of  native 
birth  and  2,884  of  foreign  birth;  of  the  building  contractors,  1,466  in 
number,  924  are  of  native  birth  and  542  of  foreign  birth;  employing 
carpenters  number  1,788,  of  whom  1,118  are  of  native  birth  and  670  are 
of  foreign  birth ;  the  employing  masons  (including  brick  and  stone 
masons)  number  629,  there  being  424  of  native  birth  and  205  of  foreign 
birth;  of  the  1,354  employing  painters,  933  are  of  native  birth  and  421 
of  foreign  birth  ;  the  employing  plumbers  number  689,  of  whom  504  are 
of  native  bk'th  and  185  of  foreign  birth;  217  masons  (contractors)  are 
of  native  birth  and  139  of  foreign  birth,  out  of  a  total  of  356. 

Of  the  770  manufacturers  of  carriages  and  Avagons,  552  are  of  native 
birth  and  218  of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  1,317  proprietors  reported  as  being  engaged  in  carrying- 
on  the  clothing  business,  879  being  classed  as  employers,  and  438  as 
manufacturers  ;  the  employers,  probably,  doing  work  largely  by  contract 
or  sub-contract;  of  the  879  employers,  308  are  of  native  birth  and  571 
of  foreign  birth  ;  of  the  438  manufacturers  of  clothing,  those  of  native 
birth  number  239  and  those  of  foreign  birth  199. 

The  cotton  goods  manufacturers  number  152,  of  whom  129  are  of 
native  birth  and  23  of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  101  emploj^ers  of  labor  in  the  comparatively  new  industry 
called  "Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances,"  of  whom  >>b  are  of  native 
birth  and  16  of  foreis^n  birth. 
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Under  the  industry  called  "Food  Preparations/'  we  find  750 
employing  bakers,  those  of  native  birth  numl)ering  3(i7  and  those  of 
foreign  birth  383  ;  the  manufacturers  of  food  preparations  of  various 
kinds  are  489  in  number,  3G1  being  of  native  birth  and  128  of  foreign 
birth. 

Of  the  512  manufacturers  of  furniture,  38()  are  of  native  birth  and 
126  of  foreign  birth. 

The  leather  industry  is  carried  on  by  359  manufacturers  and  em- 
plo3'ers,  of  whom  291  are  of  native  birth  and  (i8  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  111  manufacturers  of  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented  liquors, 
72  are  of  native  birth  and  39  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  253  manufactm-ers  of  lumber,  238  are  of  native  birth  and  15 
of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  187  employing  machinists  reported,  153  being  of  native 
birth  and  34  of  foreign  birth  ;  the  manufacturers  of  machines  and  ma- 
chinery number  4(^3,  of  whom  385  are  of  native  birth  and  78  of  foreign 
birth. 

The  employing  blacksmiths  number  1,001,  of  whom  555  are  of 
native  birth  and  44()  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  784  manufacturers  of  metals  and  metallic  goods,  643  are 
of  native  birth  and  141  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  224  manufacturers  of  paper  and  paper  goods,  197  are  of 
native  birth  and  27  of  foreign  birth. 

The  manufacturers  of  photographs  and  photographic  materials  num- 
ber 289,  of  whom  224  are  of  native  birth  and  65  of  foreign  birth. 

In  the  printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding  industries  there  are 
520  employers  and  manufacturers,  428  being  of  native  birth  and  92  of 
foreign  birth. 

There  are  113  manufacturers  of  scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 
of  whom  80  are  of  native  birth  and  33  of  foreign  birth. 

In  the  stone  industry,  there  are  362  employers  and  manufacturers, 
185  being  of  native  birth  and  1  77  of  foreign  birth. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  there  are  371  em- 
ployers, of  whom  204  are  of  native  birth  and  167  of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  3(U  manufacturers  of  wooden  goods,  2()9  being  of  native 
birth  and  92  of  foreign  l)irth. 

In  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  we  find  286 
manufacturers,  of  whom  227  arc  of  native  birth  and  59  are  of  foreign 
birth. 

Under  the  presentation  for  females,  we  find  there  are  3,011  women 
engaged  as  employing  dressmakers,  of  whom  2,09()  are  of  native  birth 
and  915  of  foreign  birth;  there  are  509  women  carrying  on  business  as 
milliners,  411  being  of  native  birth  and  98  of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  55  women  reported  as  conducting  bakeries,  40  of  whom 
are  of  native  birth  and  15  of  forciun  birth. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  text  table  which  follows,  an  industr}-  or 
branch  of  an  industry  has  been  credited  to  tliat  nativity  classification 
having  the  largest  numerical  representation.  For  instance,  referring 
to  the  line  Boots  and  Shoes,  on  page  ?>(),  Ave  find  1,500  proprietors 
native  born  of  native  descent  out  of  a  total  of  Ijf'SSo.  Followiiia- the 
plan  adopted,  this  industry  would  be  credited  to  the  classification, 
"  Native  born  of  native  descent." 

The  result  of  this  classification  is  subjoined  : 

3Icdes. 

Native  born  of  native  descent  are  in  excess  of  each  one  of  the  other 
four  classes  in  101  instances. 

In  nine  instances  the  foreign  born  (naturalized)  are  in  excess  of  the 
others. 

In  two  instances  the  foreign  born  (alien)  are  in  excess  of  the 
others. 

In  three  instances  the  native  born  of  native  descent  and  foreign  born 
(naturalized)  are  the  same. 

In  one  instance  onh^  foreign  born  (naturalized)  are  returned,  no 
other  class  appearing  against  the  business. 

In  four  instances  only  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned,  no 
other  class  appearing  against  the  industry. 

Females. 

In  12  instances  the  native  born  of  native  descent  are  in  excess  of 
each  of  the  other  classes. 

In  one  instance  the  native  born  of  foreign  descent  is  in  excess  ot  the 
others. 

In  one  instance  the  foreign  born  is  in  excess  of  the  others. 

In  16  instances  only  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned. 

In  six  instances  onh^  foreign  born  are  returned. 

In  three  instances  only  native  born  of  foreign  descent  are  returned. 

In  four  instances  the  native  born  of  native  descent  and  native  born 
of  foreign  descent  are  the  same. 

In  two  instances  the  native  born  of  foreign  descent  and  the  foreign 
born  are  the  same. 

In  the  second  text  table,  the  plan  of  preparation  followed  has  been 
to  credit  a  nativity  classification  when  it  was  in  excess  of  all  the  other 
classifications  presented  in  connection  -with  any  industry  or  branch  of  an 
industry.  For  instance,  referring  to  the  industrj^  Boots  and  Shoes,  on 
page  30,  we  find  that  1,500  male  proprietors,  out  of  a  total  of  1,885,  were 
native  born  of  native  descent:  as  this  number,  1,500,  is  larger  than  the 
combined  number  for  the  other  nativit}'  classifications  connected  with  the 
same  industry,  the  industry  Boots  and  Shoes  has  been  credited  to  native 
born  of  native  descent. 
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Males. 

Native  born  of  native  descent  is  in  excess  of  all  the  other  four  classes 
combined  in  85  instances. 

Only  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned  in  four  instances. 

No  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned  in  three  instances. 

In  one  instance  the  native  born  of  native  descent  is  the  same  as  the 
other  four  classes. 

Females. 

Native  born  of  native  descent  is  in  excess  of  all  the  other  four  classes 
combined  in  eight  instances. 

Only  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned  in  1(3  instances. 

No  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned  in  11  instances. 

In  five  instances  the  native  born  of  native  descent  is  the  same  as  the 
other  four  classes. 

Considering  the  recapitulation,  we  find  a  total  of  26,813  proprietors, 
of  whom  23,093  are  males  and  3,720  females.  Of  the  males,  13,219  are 
native  born  of  native  descent,  and  2,862  native  born  of  foreign  descent. 
The  foreign  born  number  91  ;  the  foreign  born  (naturalized)  4,818  ;  and 
the  foreign  born  (alien)  2,103. 

Of  the  females,  1,672  are  native  born  of  native  descent,  and  984 
native  born  of  foreign  descent ;  the  foreign  born  number  1,064. 

Combining  these  numbers,  we  find  that  the  native  born  males, 
whether  of  native  or  foreign  descent,  number  16,081;  the  foreign  born, 
including  the  naturalized  and  alien,  number  7,012.  The  native  born 
females,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  descent,  number  2,656  ;  and  the 
foreign  born,  1,064. 

In  the  second  recapitulation  these  numbers  are  reduced  to  percent- 
ages. We  find  that  of  the  proprietors  considered,  86.12  per  cent  are 
males  and  13.88  per  cent  females.  Of  the  males,  49.30  per  cent  are 
native  born  of  native  descent;  10.67  per  cent  native  born  of  foreign 
descent;  0.34  per  cent  are  foreign  born;  17.97  per  cent,  foreign  born 
(naturalized)  ;  and  7.84  per  cent,  foreign  born  (alien). 

Of  the  females,  6.24  per  cent  are  native  born  of  native  descent; 
3.67  per  cent  native  born  of  foreign  descent;  and  3.97  per  cent,  foreign 
born. 

Combining  these  percentages,  we  find  that  the  native-born  males, 
whether  of  native  or  foreign  descent,  represent  59.97  per  cent;  and  the 
foreign  born,  including  naturalized  and  alien,  represent  26.15  per  cent. 
The  native-born  females,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  descent,  represent 
9.91  per  cent,  and  the  foreign  born  3.97  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  male  proprietors  are 
engaged  in  120  industries  or  branches  of  an  industry,  while  the  females 
are  represented  in  45. 
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PALACES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 


Probably  the  one  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  whose  life  has 
influenced  posterity  for  the  greatest  good  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  He 
was  the  ideal  American,  and  it  has  been  common  to  praise  him  and  his 
work  for  the  past  hundred  years.  It  has  been  said  that  "  Nations  have 
prospered  by  adhering  to  his  principles.  That  the  general  welfare  of 
man  has  reached  a  higher  level  because  he  lived."  His  name  has  been 
identified  with  the  best  in  education,  and  with  the  foundation  of  institu- 
tions whose  utility  insures  their  permanency.  "  He  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  most  permanent  foundations  in  the  world  are  educational. 
The  public  library  which  he  founded  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  in  America 
and  the  parent  of  thousands  of  others,  has  contributed  to  the  education 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
the  oldest  learned  society  in  this  country,  was  founded  by  him  and  has 
been  a  co-ordinating-  force  in  furtherino^  the  cause  of  all  forms  of  knowl- 
edge.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  inception  of  which  he 
Was  the  leading  spirit,  has  trained  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Millions  of  men,  ignorant  of  the  wisdom  of  Adam  Smith,  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  of  later  economists  of  eminence,  have  been  taught 
habits  of  thrift  and  have  better  provided  for  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  themselves  by  practising  the  homely  precepts  of  Poor  Richard." 
His  will  perpetuated  his  own  utilitarian  ideas  in  providing  for  public 
charities,  for  prizes  in  his  ideal  school  in  the  form  of  medals  for  the 
encouragement  of  scholarship,  and  in  all  Ava3'S  he  strove  to  make  his 
benevolence  immortal. 

His  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  artisans  and  the  apprentices,  as  con- 
tained in  his  will,  illustrates  the  ruling  ideas  of  his  life  : 

t 

I  have  considered  that  among  artisans  good  apprentices  are  most  likely  to  make  good  citi- 
zens, and,  having  myself  been  bred  to  a  manual  art,  printing,  in  my  native  town,  and  afterwards 
assisted  to  set  up  my  business  in  Philadelphia  by  kind  loans  of  money  from  two  friends  here, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  my  fortune  and  of  all  the  utility  in  life  that  may  be  ascribed  to  me, 
I  wish  to  be  useful  even  after  my  death,  if  possible,  in  forming  and  advancing  other  young  men 
that  may  be  serviceable  to  their  country  in  both  those  towns. 

To  this  end  I  devote  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  which  I  give  one  thousand  thereof 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  thousand  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust,  to  and  for  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  herein- 
after mentioned  and  declared. 

The  said  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  if  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  shall  be  managed  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen,  united  with  the  ministers  of 
the  oldest  Episcopalian,  Congregational,  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  that  town,  who  are  to  let 
out  the  sum  upon  interest,  at  five  per  cent  per  annum,  to  such  young  married  artificers,  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  as  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  said  town,  and  faithfully  fulfilled 
the  duties  required  in  their  indentures,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  moral  character  from  at  least  two 
respectable  citizens,  who  are  willing  to  become  their  sureties,  in  a  bond  with  the  applicants,  for 
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the  repayment  of  the  moneys  so  lent,  with  interest,  according  to  the  terms  hereinafter  prescribed ; 
all  which  bonds  are  to  be  taken  for  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  current  gold 
coin ;  and  the  managers  shall  keep  a  bound  book  or  books,  wherein  shall  be  entered  the  names  of 
those  who  shall  apply  for  and  receive  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  of  their  sureties,  together 
with  the  sums  lent,  the  dates,  and  other  necessary  and  proper  records  respecting  the  business  and 
concerns  of  this  institution.  And  as  these  loans  are  intended  to  assist  young  married  artificers 
in  setting  up  their  business,  they  are  to  be  proportioned,  by  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  so  as 
not  to  exceed  sixty  i^ounds  sterling  to  one  person,  nor  to  be  less  than  fifteen  pounds ;  and  if  the 
number  of  applicants  so  entitled  should  be  so  large  as  that  the  sum  will  not  suffice  to  afford  to 
each  as  much  as  might  otherwise  not  be  improper,  the  proportion  to  each  shall  be  diminished  so 
as  to  afford  to  everyone  some  assistance.  These  aids  may  therefore  be  small  at  first,  but  as  the 
capital  increases  by  the  accumulated  interest  they  will  be  more  ample.  And  in  order  to  serve  as 
many  as  possible  in  their  turn,  as  well  as  to  make  the  repayment  of  the  principal  borrowed  more 
easy,  each  borrower  shall  be  obliged  to  pay,  with  the  yearly  interest,  one-tenth  part  of  the  princi- 
pal, which  sums  of  principal  and  interest  so  paid  in  shall  be  again  let  out  to  fresh  borrowers. 

And  as  it  is  presumed  that  there  will  always  be  found  in  Boston  virtuous  and  benevolent 
citizens,  willing  to  bestow  a  part  of  their  time  in  doing  good  to  the  rising  generation  by  super- 
intending and  managing  this  institution  gratis,  it  is  hojied  that  no  part  of  the  money  will  at  any 
time  be  dead  or  be  diverted  to  other  purposes,  but  be  continually  augmenting  by  the  interest ;  in 
which  there  may,  in  time,  be  more  than  the  occasions  in  Boston  shall  require,  and  then  some  may 
be  spared  to  the  neighboring  or  other  towns  in  the  said  State  of  Massachusetts,  who  may  desire 
to  have  it,  such  towns  engaging  to  pay  punctually  the  interest  and  the  portions  of  the  principal 
annually  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston. 

If  this  plan  is  executed,  and  succeeds  as  projected  without  interruption  for  one  hundred 
years,  the  sum  will  then  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  pounds,  of  which  I  would  have 
the  managers  of  the  donation  to  the  town  of  Boston  then  lay  out,  at  their  discretion,  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  public  works,  which  may  be  judged  of  most  general  utility  to  the  inhabitants, 
such  as  fortifications,  bridges,  aqueducts,  public  buildings,  baths,  pavements,  or  whatever  may 
make  living  in  the  town  more  convenient  to  its  people  and  render  it  more  agreeable  to  strangers 
resorting  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  residence.  The  remaining  thirty-one  thousand  pounds 
I  would  have  continued  to  be  let  out  on  interest,  in  the  manner  above  directed,  for  another  hun- 
dred years,  as  I  hope  it  will  have  been  found  that  the  institution  has  had  a  good  effect  -on  the 
conduct  of  youth  and  been  of  service  to  many  worthy  characters  and  useful  citizens.  At  the  end 
of  this  second  term,  if  no  vinfortunate  accident  has  prevented  the  operation,  the  sum  will  be  four 
millions  and  sixty-one  pounds  sterling,  of  which  I  leave  one  million  sixty-one  thousand  pounds 
to  the  disi)Osition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  and  three  millions  to  the  disposition 
of  the  government  of  the  State,  not  presuming  to  carry  my  views  farther. 

Such  Avas  the  plan  outlined  by  Franklin  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest, 
skilled  mechanics,  a  class  which  he  had  always  loved,  and  for  which  he 
had  always  the  most  profound  respect.  Since  this  sum  of  money  has- 
become  available  there  have  been  numberless  ways  suggested  in  which 
the  money  might  be  used  to  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  "  inhabitants  '^ 
of  the  city  collectivel}^  but  also  of  certain  individuals  whose  desires  and 
niose  of  Franklin  were  not  exactly  in  harmony.  In  fact,  so  strenuous 
Avere  these  persons  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  handling  of  this  immense 
amount  of  money  that  the  ^Nlayor  of  the  cit}^  thought  it  proper  to  ol)tain 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  its  disposition.  The  full  bench 
on  November  25,  1903,  handed  down  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
will  of  Franklin  contemplated  a  board  of  managers  acting  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  to  have  charge  of  and  manage  the  fund  and  lay  it  out  in  public 
works ;  that  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston,  who,  Avith  three 
clergymen,  were  constituted  by  the  codicil  a  board  of  managers,  acted 
not  as  public  ofl3cers  but  as  appointees  under  the  Avill,  and  that  the  board 
of  aldermen  do  not,  ex-officio,  succeed  to  the  duties  of  the  selectmen  in 
this  regard  ;  that  the  Avill  being  silent  as  to  the  ap})ointment  of  successors 
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of  the  selectmen,  the  court  will  exercise  its  equitable  functions  and  fill 
the  vacancies,  and  that,  without  such  appointment,  no  one  is  legally 
authorized  to  act  in  place  of  the  selectmen.  The  final  order  of  the  court 
is  that  managers  should  be  appointed  by  it  from  persons  in  Boston 
"virtuous  and  benevolent  citizens,  willing  to  bestow  a  part  of  their  time 
in  doing  good  to  the  rising  generation  by  superintending  and  managing 
this  institution  gratis,"  of  whom  the  Mayor  is  to  be  one  to  act  with  the 
ministers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  disposition  of  the  fund  would  best 
carry  out  the  implied  wishes  of  Franklin  ?  Considering  his  love  of  labor, 
and  his  many  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  artisan 
as  he  knew  him,  would  it  not  be  carrying  out  his  expressed  will  in  a 
measiu'e,  if  a  portion  of  this  sum  were  devoted  to  giving  the  workingman 
a  building  in  which  his  interests  would  be  looked  after  as  Franklin 
would  have  wished,  without  sectarianism,  and  without  dogmatic  rules 
and  regulations?  Surely  it  would  not  recjuire  a  great  stretch  of  the 
terms  of  the  will  to  thus  supply  a  need  that  is  felt  more  and  more  every 
day.  As  earl}'^  as  1729,  it  was  Franklin's  idea  that  "the  means  for  the 
true  prosperity  of  America  were  in  the  traders,  artificers,  laborers,  and 
manufacturers  of  the  land  ;  that  the  fundamental  notion  in  economics  was 
that  labor  was  the  measure  and  creator  of  wealth."'  In  consideration  of 
Franklin's  views,  gauged  from  the  present  environment,  a  "Palace  for 
the  People  "  would  not  seem  to  be  an  extravagant  variation  from  the 
actual  letter  of  his  will. 

Something  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  in  England,  and  with 
considerable  success.  In  the  year  1841,  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber  Beaumont 
left  a  legacy  of  about  $()5,000,  Avith  the  object  of  providing,  to  use  his 
own  terms,  "Intellectual  Improvement  and  Rational  Recreation  and 
Amusement  for  the  People  living  at  the  East  End  of  London."  This 
small  amount  was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
until  1884,  when  an  additional  sum  was  realized.  In  1885,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  a  considerable  sum  was  likewise  realized  from  an 
appeal  to  the  public.  Dating  from  that  meeting,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  raise  the  sum  to  $375,000,  and  these  were  eventually  crowned 
with  success  through  the  generosity  of  one  individual,  who  contributed 
the  balance  wanted,  namely,  $14,000.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  consented 
to  become  a  patron  and  contributed  $1,000,  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  large  hall  to  be  named  the  Queen's  Hall.  The  Prince  of  Wales  gave 
$500,  Lord  Roseberry  $12,500  for  a  swimming  bath,  Mr.  T.  Dyer 
Edwardes  $15,000,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  gave  $5,000,  and  promised 
a  further  sum  of  $15,000  in  three  years,  while  the  East  London  contribu- 
tion amounted  to  $17,500.  The  most  important  contribution,  however, 
was  that  from  the  Drapers'  Company.  This  body  had  been  pioneers  in 
the  movement  for  technical  education,  and  gave  the  trulv  magnificent 
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sum  of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  in  connection 
with  the  Institution  to  teach  working  men  and  women  practical  science. 

The  aims,  as  then  announced,  were  to  create  an  institution,  in  which, 
whether  in  science,  art,  or  literature,  any  student  might  be  able  to  follow 
up  his  education  to  the  highest  point  by  means  of  technical  and  trade 
schools,  reading  rooms,  and  libraries — in  fact,  that  the  Palace  might 
become  the  University  of  East  London.  While  aifording  such  facilities 
for  education,  the  trustees  also  desired  to  provide  for  those  who  wished 
simply  social  enjoyment,  and  to  this  end  they  proposed  to  establish  a 
Winter  garden,  concert  hall,  recreation  grounds,  gymnasium,  and  swim- 
ming baths  for  both  sexes,  and  rooms  for  indoor  games,  etc.  The  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  Queen's  Hall  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
June  28,  1886,  and  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  May  14, 
1887.  The  swimming  bath  was  opened  May  14,  1888,  while  the  library 
was  opened  June  16,  1888.  On  October  5,  the  technical  schools  were 
opened,  and  in  1892  the  Winter  garden  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
Other  departments  were  constructed  in  the  years  following,  until  the 
scheme  had  fully  developed  itself. 

The  area  suiTounding  the  People's  Palace  is  probably  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  the  whole  world,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
and  varjdng  trades  and  industries,  such  as  the  clothing  trades,  chemi- 
cal industries,  furniture,  building,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  trades. 
Consequently,  subjects  bearing  on  a  variety  of  trades  have  to  be  taught, 
of  which  engineering  and  chemistry  are  the  most  important. 

The  following  resume  gives  the  work  of  the  People's  Palace  : 

Day  Educational  Worl\  The  day  school  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  educational  work  and  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  can  devote  their  day  time  to  study  and  the  other 
for  those  who  are  only  able  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  evening. 

The  course  in  the  day  school  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  is  intended  for  boys  of  12  and  13  who  have  at  least  passed  the  sixth 
standard  of  the  educational  code.  In  the  first  year  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  English,  French,  German,  and  mathematics,  together  with 
physics,  chemistr}^  geometry,  either  machine  or  building  drawing,  and 
manual  instruction.  All  boys  take  this  course  in  the  first  year,  and,  in 
the  second  year,  some  repeat  it ;  others  who  have  advanced  more  rapidly 
make  a  selection  between  the  advanced  mechanical,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  advanced  physical  and  chemical  course  on  the  other.  All  boys  in  the 
third  year  take  a  special  course  in  one  or  other  of  these  subjects.  Those 
who  have  taken  the  full  three  years'  course  in  mechanics  are  in  excellent 
position  for  entering  the  workshops  or  drawing  offices  of  engineering 
firms.  Many  of  the  firms  are  willing  to  receive  such  boys  into  their 
workshops  in  the  status  of  apprentices  on  the  payment  of  a  very  small 
premium,  or  frequently  of  no  premium  at  all.  As  a  rule,  the  boys  enter 
chemical  works  in  the  position  of  junior  analysts.     Boys  employed  in 
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lioth  chemical  and  enijineerino^  works  usually  continue  their  studies  at 
the  evening  classes.  The  total  number  in  the  day  school  is  about  380, 
the  great  majorit}'  of  these  being  the  sons  of  parents  of  the  artisan  class. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1897-8  the  governors  insti- 
tuted day  courses  in  engineering  and  chemistry,  with  a  view  to  enable 
the  cleverest  boys,  who  had  been  through  the  three  years'  course  in  the 
day  school,  and  likewise  other  students,  to  continue  their  studies  in  engi- 
neering and  chemical  work  for  a  further  period  of  two  or  three  years.  The 
engineering  course  embraces  mathematics,  practical  geometry,  engineer- 
ing drawing,  ap})lied  mechanics,  physics,  experimental  laboratory  work, 
French  or  German,  together  with  workshop  instruction.  The  training, 
which  includes  the  use  of  large  testing  machines  and  other  advanced 
engineering  work,  is  most  suitable  for  those  who  desire  to  qualify  for 
appointments  in  large  engineering  firms.  The  chemistry  and  physics 
course  includes  practical  and  theoretical  work  in  both  organic  and  in- 
org-auic  chemistrj^  together  with  mathematics,  physics,  and  French  or 
(.Ternian.  Da}^  instruction  has  for  many  years  been  given  in  the  School 
of  Art. 

livening  Educational  Work.  The  evening  work  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  sections  :  London  University,  mathematical,  mechani- 
cal engineering,  building  construction,  physics,  electrical  engineering, 
chemistr}',  art,  trade,  languages,  and  conmiercial  and  music  sections. 

London  University  Course.  The  course  for  the  London  University 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  comprises  three  examinations. 

1.  A  matriculation  examination  involvino^  Eno-lish,  Latin,  mathe- 
uiatics,  and  science. 

2.  An  intermediate  examination  embracing  pure  and  mixed  mathe- 
matics, experimental  physics,  and  chemistry. 

3.  A  final  examination  in  which  the  student  must  take  three  out  of 
the  following  subjects  :  Pure  mathematics,  mixed  mathematics,  experi- 
mental ph3^sics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  animal  physiology,  and 
geolog}'.     In  most  of  these,  honors  may  be  taken. 

Special  evening  classes  are  arranged  at  the  People's  Palace  for  the 
matriculation  and  intermediate  examinations,  while  the  students  for  the 
final  are  placed  under  the  special  charge  of  the  professors  at  the  head  of 
the  various  departments.  Students  are  also  prepared  for  the  honors  in 
the  final  examination  in  several  of  the  subjects. 

Matliematics.  The  mathematical  instruction  covers  the  whole  range 
of  the  South  Kensington  examinations  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  stage. 
Mathematics  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  en- 
gineering and  building  trades,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  to  those  connected 
with  chemical  work.     The  instruction  is  of  a  very  thorough  description. 

Physics.  The  professor  of  physics  conducts  evening  classes  for  the 
London  University  examinations,  and  there  are  classes  for  preparation 
for  the  science  and  art  department's  examinations. 
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Electrical  E m/ ineeriny .  The  electrical  engineering  department  has 
lately  been  placed  in  an  efficient  condition  in  regard  to  apparatus  and 
machinery',  a  con,sideral)le  sum  having  been  spent  by  the  governing  body. 
There  i.s  a  large  attendance  at  the  classes  of  those  connected  with  the 
trade.  In  connection  with  this  department  there  is  a  class  in  telegraphy 
which  is  especially  intended  for  those  emplo^^ed  in  the  post-office,  who 
receive  an  extra  increment  from  the  government  on  obtaining  the  full 
technological  certificate  of  the  city  and  guilds  of  London  Institute.  This 
certificate  likewise  requires  the  student  to  obtain  an  elementary  certifi- 
cate in  electricity  and  magnetism,  in  addition  to  passing  the  city  and 
guilds  examination. 

The  Chemistry  School.  The  course  includes  inorganic  and  organia 
chemistry,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  There  are  two  good  labora- 
tories well  supplied  with  apparatus.  Each  student  in  the  practical  classes 
is  supplied  with  a  set  of  apparatus,  on  which  a  small  deposit  is  paid. 
This  is  returned  at  the  end  of  his  course,  less  a  deduction  for  breakages.. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  apparatus.  Special  attention; 
is  paid  to  the  making  of  dyes  and  to  the  descriptions  of  the  machinery 
and  methods  employed  in  chemical  Avorks. 

The  Art  School.  The  school  of  art  is  open  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Frida3's  in  the  evening  from  7  to  9.30  i'.m.  On  the 
loAver  floor  are  two  rooms  for  model  and  free-hand  drawins;,  a  third  room 
being  devoted  to  modelling  in  class.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  floor  is 
the  long  anti(jue  gallery,  in  which  are  numerous  casts  from  the  antique. 
At  the  East  end  of  this  galler}^  is  situated  the  life  room,  and  at  the  West 
the  design  room.  Students  are  prepared  for  almost  all  the  art  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  science  and  art  department,  but  they  are  also 
specially  encouraged  to  work  at  designs  suitable  for  silks  and  various 
manufactures.  In  the  life  class  much  attention  is  ymid  to  developing 
character  in  the  work  of  the  student,  and  encouragement  is  given  for 
those  wishing  to  compete  for  various  prizes  for  artistic  work.  Nude 
models  are  posed  on  each  evening,  when  the  school  is  open,  for  men  ; 
women  having  the  opportunity  for  doing  similar  Avork  in  the  day  thne. 
In"  connection  with  the  art  department  there  are  wood  carving  classes. 
Pupils  attending  these  are  ex[)ected  to  also  take  other  classes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  of  art. 

Trade  Classes.  In  connection  with  the  trade  classes,  the  governors 
of  the  People's  Palace  award  certificates  in  certain  subjects  which  are 
intended  to  guarantee  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  holder. 

Plumhing .  Plumbing  classes,  which  are  exclusively  for  those  era- 
ployed  in  the  trade,  meet  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  Avhen 
there  are  lectures  and  worksho])  ])racticc.  Many  plumbers'  apprentices 
in  the  East  End  of  London  have  very  poor  facilities  for  learning  the 
higher  j)art  of  their  work,  and  these  classes  are  of  much  assistance  to 
them.     The  workshop  is  a  large  one  and  is  excellently  fitted  up. 
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T(n'h)rs'  CkIIIikj.  The  cliisscs  in  tailors'  cutting  are  likewise  intended 
for  those  engaiicd  in  the  trade,  and,  as  a  large  pro))()rtion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  I^^ast  Knd  is  engaged  in  tailoring  work,  they  are  naturally 
popular.  Pupils  have  every  facility  for  working  on  the  methods  actually 
employed  in  practice.  The  making  of  women's  garments,  as  well  as  of 
men's,  is  taught. 

Bookhimlinr/.  The  l)ookbinding  class  is  instructed  in  all  the  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  the  binding  of  a  book  on  the  most  approved 
methods.  The  two  instructors  ai-e  ])otli  practical  men  engaged  at  their 
own  trade.  In  addition  to  the  practical  classes  in  forwarding  and  iinish- 
ing,  lectures  are  given  on  the  more  technical  side  of  the  subject.  The 
class  is  restricted  to  apprentices  and  workmen  actually  engaged  in  the 
trade. 

8i<in  Wrifiiuf.  The  sign  writing  and  graining  class,  which  meets 
on  Thursday  evening,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  London.  It  is  usually 
well  attended  during  the  winter  months.  Students  have  the  opportunity 
of  improving  themselves  in  artistic  letter  writing,  gilding  and  shading, 
while  special  attention  is  given  to  graining  in  imitation  of  woods  and 
marbles.     There  is  likewise  a  house  decoration  class. 

Dressmakim/  and  Millineri/.  Classes  are  held  in  dressmaking  and 
in  millinery  and  dresscutting,  wdiich  are  confined  to  women.  The  dress- 
making is  in  three  grades,  — elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced, — 
and  every  care  is  taken  that  the  styles  and  methods  taught  arc  of  the 
newest.  Those  working  in  these  classes  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
bring  their  own  materials,  in  which  case  the  garments  constructed  become 
their  property  on  completion. 

Lanf/nar/es  and  Cormnercicd  Classes.  This  group  of  classes  is  more 
specially  useful  to  those  w^ho  are  earning  their  living  as  clerks,  and  who 
wish  to  improve  their  position  as  such.  The  French  classes  meet  on 
three  evenings,  and  embrace  a  thoroughly  graduated  course.  Some  of 
the  classes  are  devoted  to  conversational  instruction,  and  special  attention 
is  paid  to  students  accjuiring  a  good  accent.  The  German  classes  meet 
on  two  evenings  in  the  week,  and  are  divided  into  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced.  Shorthand  classes  of  two  kinds  are  held;  those 
in  which  Pitman's  system  is  taught  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  evenings,  on  the  last  of  which  a  higher  fee  is  charged 
for  instruction.  On  Wednesday  evening  there  is  also  a  class  in  script 
shorthand.  The  l)ookkeeping  class  meets  on  Thursda}^  evening,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  teacher.  The  civil  service  classes 
are  intended  to  prepare  those  engaged  in  the  daytime  for  the  competitive 
examinations  held  by  the  civil  service  commissioners,  for  various  posts 
in  connection  with  the  })Ost-office,  telegraph,  and  other  departments,  and 
they  are  also  suitable  for  those  washing  to  enter  for  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the  School  Board  for 
London,  for  various  positions  in  their  offices.     In  the  case  of  the  civil 
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service,  the  number  of  candidates  has  become  so  great,  and  the  subjects 
are  of  such  an  elementary  nature,  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible 
to  be  successful  in  the  competition  without  the  tuition  of  a  teacher,  who 
has  devoted  his  attention  specially  to  the  style  of  examination.  To  be 
successful  in  any  but  the  lowest  grade  of  the  civil  service,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  a  pupil  should  have  a  good  training  at  school  previously. 
Boys  or  girls,  who  have  had  such  a  training,  should  be  successful  after 
attending  these  classes  for  a  short  period.  There  is  a  special  class 
for  girls. 

3Iusic  Classes.  The  music  section  includes  individual  instruction 
on  the  piano,  each  lesson  being  for  half  an  hour  and  the  fee  for  twelve 
lessons  being  $3.75  or  $5.25.  There  is  class  instruction  in  harmony, 
singing,  both  staff  and  old  notation,  and  in  violin  playing.  A  large 
choral  society  meets,  and  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  other  choral  works  are 
performed.  Members  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read  music  fairly  well 
at  sight  before  they  are  admitted. 

Gymnastics.  The  large  gymnasium  is  open  for  men  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  for  women,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  during 
the  winter  months  the  swimming  bath  is  fitted  up  as  an  additional  gyva- 
nasium  for  men  to  use  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  when  the  main 
gymnasium  is  reserved  for  girls.  There  is  likewise  a  class  on  Wednes- 
day evening  for  teachers,  and  also  another  for  working  girls  on  the  same 
evening. 

Bow  and  BromJey  Branch.  At  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Branch 
additional  classes  are  held  in  mathematics,  stages  one  and  two,  practical, 
plane,  and  solid  geometry,  building  construction,  French,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  dressmaking,  cooking,  elocution,  solo  singing,  pianoforte,  and 
the  organ.  There  is  likewise  a  group  of  classes,  more  or  less  connected 
with  biology,  in  connection  with  which  there  is  an  excellent  biological 
laboratory.  The  most  important  of  these  classes  are  in  physiology  and 
botany,  while  instruction  is  also  given  in  physiography  and  hygiene. 

Reci'eative  and  Social  Worh.  The  recreative  and  social  work  of  the 
People's  Palace  is  divided  into  two  heads.  One  includes  the  entertain- 
ments and  other  amusements  and  recreations  which  are  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  are  organized  for  their  benefit.  The  other  consists  of 
social  work  among  the  students,  which  is  intended  to  assist  the  educa- 
tional work,  and  to  afiord  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving  themselves 
the  necessary  amusement  and  recreation. 

The  chief  part  of  the  social  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public 
centres  around  the  Queen's  Hall.  This  building  has  a  seating  accommo- 
dation for  about  2,500  persons.  There  is  a  fine  organ,  and  the  platform 
affords  ample  accommodation  for  a  large  choir.  On  Mondays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays  entertainments  and  concerts  of  various  natures  are 
given.  Those  on  Saturdays  are  very  largely  attended,  and  the  adjoining 
Winter  garden  is  generally  thrown  open  as  a  promenade. 
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The  Handel  Society  has  made  it  a  practice  to  give  one  of  their  an- 
nual concerts  in  the  Queen's  Hall.  The  choirs  connected  with  the  People's 
Palace  and  its  Bow  and  Bromley  Branch,  each  of  which  numbers  close 
upon  150  members,  giving  oratorios,  cantatas,  etc.,  in  which  the  solos 
are  taken  by  singers  of  the  first  rank.  These  have  ))een  ver}^  largely 
attended,  and  have  been  most  })opular. 

The  swimming  bath  is  open  to  the  general  public  from  Easter  to 
September,  the  charge  for  admission  being  about  six  cents,  and  under 
certain  conditions  reduced  to  four  cents.  On  Tuesdays  it  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  women.  During  the  siunmer  months  there  is  a  ver}'^  large 
attendance  at  the  bath,  as  many  as  1,000  persons  being  present  on  one 
day.  It  is  much  appreciated  by  those  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  largely  used  by  the  boys  attending  the  various  board  schools,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  coming,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  masters,  on 
payment  of  two  cents  each. 

The  library,  which  is  likewise  open  to  the  general  public,  is  much 
fre(|uented,  and  has  accommodation  for  a  considerable  number  of  readers. 

The  horticultural  society  is  open  to  the  public,  and  holds  three  or 
four  flower  shows  at  the  People's  Palace  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
These  have  been  very  successful  in  stimulating  a  local  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants.  The  gardens  and  open-air  gymnasium  afford  a 
pleasant  resort  for  those  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  which  are  more 
especially  appreciated  by  the  younger  generation.  With  a  view  to  en- 
couraging recreative  work  among  the  students  attending  the  classes,  the 
Drapers'  Company  purchased  and  laid  out  an  athletic  and  recreative 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  a  students'  union  was  formed.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  union  there  are  cricket,  football,  and  lawn  tennis  sections. 
Dances  are  likewise  organized  by  the  committee,  which  has  had  upon 
several  occasions  the  loan  of  the  Queen's  Hall  from  the  governing  body, 
and  between  three  and  four  hundred  students  and  friends  have  been 
present. 

In  addition  to  the  clubs  connected  with  the  students'  union,  there 
are  other  societies  for  students,  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
engineering,  chemical,  architectural,  and  literary  and  debating  societies, 
the  sketching  club,  electrical  society,  an  old  boys'  club,  and,  although 
less  connected  with  the  People's  Palace,  the  Beaumont  Cycling  Club,  the 
Ramblers'  Club,  and  the  Swimming  Club.  There  are  also  men's  and 
women's  social  rooms  and  a  students'  library,  where  books  of  reference 
may  be  obtained.  The  societies  meet  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers,  and  organize  social  evenings,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
governing  bod}^,  social  dances.  The  members  of  various  classes  and 
departments  likewise  meet  on  various  occasions  for  social  evenings. 

The  Salvation  Army  of  Boston  is  now  engaged  in  collecting  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  which  it  terms  a  People's  Palace,  to  cost 
ultimately  about  $200,000.     The  intention  is  to  erect  a  five-story  build- 
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jng  containing  recreation  halls,  offices,  and  bedrooms  with  other  helps 
for  the  homeless  and  others.  The  design  must  be  considered,  perhaps, 
more  allied  to  charity  and  religion,  but  a  brief  description  of  the  institu- 
tion is  included  here.  The  basement  will  contain  a  laroe  reading-  room 
and  library,  where  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  may  be  found, 
and  literature  of  a  helpful  and  practical  character.  On  the  same  floor,  a 
room  for  games,  etc.  It  is  proposed,  also,  to  have  in  the  basement  a 
coffee  saloon  with  first-class  appointments,  where  men  may  get  the  best 
of  coftee  and  light  lunch  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Connected  there- 
with will  be  a  conversational  room,  a  writing  room,  also  tub  and  shower 
ibaths,  and  a  sub-basement  where  the  boiler,  engine,  etc.,  will  be  located. 
In  the  summer  it  is  proposed  to  use  a  portion  of  the  Ijuilding  for  a  swim- 
ming tank,  the  size  of  which  will  be  22  by  75  feet.  In  other  words,  the 
floor  covering  the  reading  room,  library,  and  game  room  would  be  taken 
up  and  beneath  would  be  a  tank  ready  for  the  water  to  be  turned  on  for 
the  use  of  the  many  who  would  delight  in  its  privileges. 

On  the  first  floor  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  public  hall  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,000  persons.  A  store  would  be  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  one 
for  the  sale  of  cheap  furniture  and  clothing,  and  the  other  for  a  free  labor 
exchange.  On  the  second  floor  Avill  be  the  executive  ofiices  for  the 
Armj^'s  work  in  New  England,  a  free  dispensar}^,  and  the  department 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  three  floors  above  would  be  devoted  to 
hotel  purposes,  built  largely  on  the  "Mills  Hotel"  plan,  giving  to  the 
men  a  clean,  comfortable  room  for  the  sum  of  25  cents. 

Col.  W.  Evans,  of  the  Armj^,  says  :  "  We  hope  to  make  this  insti- 
tution one  which  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  laboring  men.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  kindred  organizations  hardly 
touch  the  laboring  classes  of  our  city,  and  seeing  that  the  Salvation 
Army  is  so  well  in  touch  with  them  at  the  present  time,  it  has  been 
thought  possible  that  we  might  be  the  ones  to  most  successfully  manage 
an  institution  of  this  kind.  It  is  intended  first  of  all  to  surround  those 
who  come  within  our  sphere  of  influence  with  every  opportunity  for 
social  intercourse  offered  at  the  present  time  by  the  saloon  and  pool 
rooms.  It  has  been  oljserved  in  many  years  past  that  a  very  large 
number  of  those  coming  to  us  for  assistance,  and  who  at  present  take 
advantage  of  our  Shelters,  are  men  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
securing  an  industrial  education,  and  consequently  their  eai'ning  capacity 
is  limited.  Their  ordinary  expenses  of  living  absorb  all  of  their  earn- 
ings, and  they  are  not  able  to  lay  by,  perhaps  even  a  fraction,  for  sick- 
ness and  old  age,  and  when  either  of  these  overtake  them  they  become 
public  charges.  The  wage  earners  of  this  description,  we  anticipate, 
will  receive  the  greatest  benefits  from  our  proposed  People's  Palace. 
The  prices  for  the  single  rooms,  which  will  be  arranged  on  the  upper 
floors,  will  be  very  low,  and  the  highest  sanitary  conditions  will  be 
sought  after  in  the  construction  and  care  of  the  same.     This  ought  to 
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mean  a  maximum  of  physical  comfort  with  a  minimum  of  expense,  with 
the  savino-  to  the  wage  earner  from  the  degrading  influences  of  the 
saloon  and  kindred  places.  Believing  also  that  their  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  will  demand  earnest  consideration,  we  have  planned  for  a  public 
hall  on  the  street  floor  in  which  will  be  held  bright,  interesting  religious 
meetings  nightlj'." 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  STRIKES. 


During  the  fourth  (quarter  of  1903,  there  were  32  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  Massachusetts,  by  months  as  follows  :  October,  eight;  November, 
14 ;  December,  10.  Of  this  number,  there  were  six  lockouts,  a  larger 
number  in  comparison  to  the  total  than  the  Bureau  has  reported  in  two 
jears.  The  disputes  were  fewer  in  number  than  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  1902,  and  numbered  16  less  than  those  occurring  during  the 
preceding  quarter.  While  some  of  the  strikes  were  of  minor  importance, 
there  were  many  individual  strikes  and  lockouts  which  lasted  a  long  time 
and  involved  a  large  number. 

Causes  and  results  of  the  controversies  are  presented  in  the  following 
table  : 


Results 

Causes. 

Succeeded 

Com- 
promised 

Failed 

Pending 

Not  Stated 

Total 
Disputes 

Wages 

Open  shop, 

Union  controversy,  .        .        .       ■ . 
Employment  of  non-union  men,     . 

Hours, 

Hours  and  wages,     .... 
Other  causes 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

5 
3 

1 

2 
4 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 
5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
5 

TOTAIS, 

6 

2 

15 

6 

3 

32 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  disputes,  15,  or  46.88 
per  cent,  ended  disastrously  for  the  workingmen,  while  eight,  or  25  per 
■cent,  succeeded  or  were  compromised. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  cities  and  towns  wherein  the 
strikes  took  place,  and  the  number  occurring  in  each:  Boston,  11; 
Worcester,  four;  Fall  Kiver  and  Haverhill,  two  each;  and  the  following 
one  each:  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Chicopee,  Clinton,  Lowell,  Newbury- 
port.  North  Attleborough,  Northborough,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  South- 
hridge,- Taunton,  and  Whitman. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  was  heavier  than  has  been  reported  for 
some  time,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  :  Four  strikes  lasted  less 
than  one  week  and  involved  40  employes;   10  lasted  one  week  but  less 
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than  two  and  involved  620  employes  :  one  dispute  lasted  three  weeks, 
involving  15  employes  ;  one  strike  lasted  two  months,  involving  350 
employes ;  one  strike  lasted  13  weeks,  involving  350  employes.  In 
three  strikes  where  82  employes  were  involved  places  were  filled  as  soon 
as  possible.  Seven  strikes  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  period,  in 
five  of  which  2,188  employes  were  involved.  In  25  disputes  for  which 
returns  were  made,  we  find  the  total  number  involved  to  be  3,742. 
Consideration  of  the  strikes  for  which  both  duration  and  employes  were 
given  shows  that  1,375  strikers  lost  50,689  working-days.  We  append 
brief  accounts  of  some  of  the  most  important  disputes. 

On  October  5,  the  American  Type  Founders  Co.  in  Boston  locked 
out  35  employes,  whereupon  the  others  struck.  It  was  a  question  of 
open  shop,  the  men  being  asked  to  sign  individual  agreement  giving 
them  steady  emplo3^ment  and  binding  them  not  to  engage  in  strike  or  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  the  company,  but  the  employers  would  not 
unionize  their  establishments.  This  was  part  of  the  general  strike  orjj 
lockout  covering  the  plants  of  the  company  at  Chicago,  St.  LouisJ 
Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia ;  350  typt 
founders  were  involved.  On  January  2,  about  13  weeks  from  the  inauj 
guration  of  the  trouble,  the  strike  was  declared  ofi"  by  the  International 
Council,  men  being  ordered  to  return  to  work  on  the  best  terms  they] 
could  get.     Type  Founders  Union  No.  2  involved. 

On  October  24,  about  100  messenger  boys  employed  by  the  Western' 
Union  Telegraph  Co.   at  Boston  were  locked  out  to  prevent  strike  on 
account  of  suspension  of  union  president ;    company  hired  girls  to  fill  < 
places  ;  new  boys  have  also  been  hired.     Strike  has  not  yet  been  declared 
ofi^  by  Telegraph  Messenger  Boys  Union. 

General  strike  of  upholsterers  in  Boston  on  November  9  involved  j 
350  men  who  went  out  to  enforce  demand  for  44-hour  week.  Employ- 
ers ofi'ered  48  hours,  which  proposition  was  refused.  They  then  formed 
an  association  and  voted  to  make  50  hours  the  working  week.  On 
January  9,  strike  was  declared  ofi',  men  returning  to  work  on  same  terms 
as  existed  when  they  left.  In  individual  cases,  the  pay  was  raised  from 
$18  to  $20  weekly.     Upholsterers  Union  No.  53  involved. 

General  strike  of  electrical  workers  of  Boston  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  involving  200  men  who  left  work  because  firms  refused  to  sigi 
agreement  giving  increase  in  wages.  One  week  later,  demands  wer€ 
granted . 

On  November  9,  two  optical  manufacturing  establishments  and  tw( 
cutlery  firms  at  Southbridge  locked  out  their  operatives  (numbering 
about  1,900)  because  the  men  were  organizing.  The  firms  asked  that 
men  sign  agreement  stating  that  they  Avere  not  members  of  a  union  an( 
would  not  become  members  without  giving  the  company  a  week's  notice 
in  writing.  The  men  generall}'^  signed  although  the  matter  has  not  beei 
entirely  settled  up  to  date. 


-^ 
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I        DO  NOT 
f      PHOTOCOPY 
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